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AMBRIDGE has reared a nobler line 
of poets than her sister University. 

She has been sung by many of the most 
distinguished of them. Yet her haunting 
beauty still lacks such a crown of praise 
as that with which Oxford has been 
dowered by one of the greatest of her poet 


sons. In that imperishable passage in 
which Matthew Arnold at once did homage 
and bade farewell to his University, the 
charm and romance of Oxford are seen as 
in some magic picture under “the light 
that never was on land or sea.” But not 
less then the elder University has Cam- 
bridge been an adorable dreamer. Hardly 
less fervent has been her faith in impossible 
loyalties and in causes long since forsaken. 
Not less potently to the imaginative mind 
do her spires and towers breathe the unde- 
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finable charm of the Middle Age, and lend 
to a hurried and feverish Present that calm 
which comes from centuries of cloistered 
culture. As august as Oxford’s are her 
memories of the Past. If the Oxford 
St. John’s brings Cranmer, Ridley and 
Latimer back to life, with their fierce 
times of religious stress, lighted by the 
Smithfield fires, the lonely tower in the 
Cambridge Queen’s shows Erasmus looking 
as from some pinnacle of knowledge on the 
New Learning and on that gorgeous Renais- 
sance which was burgeoning at his feet. 
Trinity and Christ’s, respectively, sowed 
the seeds from which grew the ovum 
Organum and the Paradise Lost. In the 
rougher episodes of the nation’s life each 
University treasures memories of the Great 
Civil War. The gardens of Merton may 
be haunted with the courtly presences who 
graced the court of Charles the First, but 
with hardly less vividness is the iron per- 
sonality of Cromwell felt at Sidney Sussex. 
And to complete the comparison by a point 
on which I wish to lay a special stress, each 
University shares her treasure of past 
memories with her respective Town, lend- 
ing a consecration to their overhanging 
gables, making their pavements echo to 
the tread of great ones departed, and in 
one generous nurturing of the environment 
in which, like two jewels in rare chasings, 
they are set, diverting their rich stream of 
story and legend through the old, but still 
healthy heart of many a famous Inn. 
The Oxford house, at which Shakspeare 
broke his journey to London and (if 
pleasant rumour may for once be cherished 
and not immediately thrown into the 
pedant’s ash-pit), shared some intervals of 
an actor manager’s burdens with a comely 
hostess, has not I believe been pro- 
fessorialy accredited. It might have been 
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116 AT THE SIGN OF 
“The Mitre.” But in the rapidly disap- 
pearing courtyard of “The Falcon,” at 
Cambridge, Gloriana looked on at a 
stage play and, no doubt, erected her “lion 
port” if the performance was a bad one, or 
the voice of any prompter but herself was 
heard in the Town. The brilliant liveries 
of the Fourth Edward may have flashed 
by the doors of “The Bull,” in 
Trumpington Street; while 
Wordsworth, instead of 

rising to that great- 

ness in the sonnet 

of which he was 

capable, and in 

which he stands 

second to Mil- 

ton alone, cele- 

brated a visit 

to his Univer- 

sity and to 

*“The Hoop,” 

in St. Sepul- 

chre’s, by 

some appro- 

priately dis- 


mal verses. 


The im- 
portance in- 
deed of the 
Inn in a town 
or county’s 
history — if his- 
tory be taken 
to mean an at- 
tempt to get on 
a familiar foot- 
ing with interest- 
ing men who are 
gone, and not with 
uninteresting meas- 
ures that are musty— 
can hardly be over esti- 
mated. Johnson (not read now I believe) 
has described with a conciseness (equally 
out of fashion) the social possibilities 
of these great institutions. Gay has sung 
them in the days of “Mighty Anna,” 
and on the Exeter Road.* Fielding in his 
successful attempt to outlive the Imperial 
Eagles of the House of Austria (with the 
assistance of Tom Jones), has peopled 
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countless houses with hosts as multiform. 
Scott has made them the scene of vivid 
adventure and old-world hospitality, and, 
under the rafters of the “Black Bear” at 
Cumnor, the most perfect introduction 
to perhaps the most perfect of romances. 
Lights more modern have seen the Inn’s 
infinite possibilities for the entertainment 
of man and critic, and if life itself 

has been finely described 

as an Inn from which 

travellers set out for 

a destination of 

which nothing cer- 

tain may ever be 

known, may one 

not properly 

be taken as a 

fitting point of 

departure for 

studying a 

university 

where all 

that is cer- 

tain always 

is? Yes! 

and for me- 

ditating on it 

too,afterit has 

been studied. 

Let us con- 

sider Cam- 

bridge from 

one of these 

hospitable 

points of van- 

tage, or rather 

let us study 

the hospitable 

point of van- 

tage in itself. 

Let us spend a day 

in an old Cambridge 

Inn. And not in a wholly or aggressively 
modern one, nor in one laying claim to an 
antiquity of which no visible tokens are 
to be seen. It is useless to sit in a 
stuccoed room and be told that a linen 
pattern oak panelling is hidden in the wall, 
or to be persuaded that you are in a house 
which once echoed the spacious days of 
Elizabeth when you look in vain for a 
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gable. 

Equally 
disappoint- 

ing is it, though 

on a somewhat 
lower scale, to find 
yourself “inned” for the night in an un- 
doubtedly Charles the First house, but 
with no further appliances for comfort 
than are to be found in a fine copper 
sign bearing the date of his execution. 
The Past was a period of hospitality. 
To correctly catch its flavour a generous 
diet should be sought for rather than 
shunned. Especially should this be the 
case at a seat of learning. The members 
of our learned academies have at least 
learnt how to dine. The Fellowships of 
All Souls’, Oxford, are coveted by the wise. 
Is there not some wonderful old brown 
sherry in its cellars? The spits of Merton 
may have turned meat for Chaucer. But 
the existing common room can testify with 
equal eloquence to their.services. And so 
tosum up. For the thorough relishing of 
the delights of a university town three 
things are requisite—an old house whose 
story is told at least in some portions 
of its architecture; a generous table, and 
comfort without glitter, diplomatically ad- 
ministered by a host of the old school, 
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versed in his calling and proud 
of it. 

Such a house of public and 
private entertainment, complying 
with all these qualifications, is 
“Ve Olde Castel” at Cambridge. 
It is situated in St. Andrews 
Street, immediately opposite 
Emmanuel. When looking at 
the beautiful view of this college 
from the coffee room windows 
learning and amusement may be 
bagged by a double-barrel shot, 
for the colleges lie within easy 
distance on the left, and on the 
right, and quite close by, stands 
the town’s very handsome new 
theatre. 

On alighting at ce inn door 
a courteous welcome from the 
host saves you from the sen- 
sation felt in our American 
Caravanserais of being a felon 
at large who has appropriated 
somebody else’s portmanteau ; 
and an arrival, well timed at 
the fitting fall of night, leads 
with a margin for anticipation directly 
to the dinner table. The chef is from 
Queen’s College. A lineal descendant 
of those who ministered to the palate of 
Erasmus, he soon restores a revival of 
learning in those once studious, but latterly 
neglectful, of the table’s lore. The per- 
fected frying of soles is now found to be no 
mere dream of Medizval Theology; the 
memory of “ Francatelli the Departed” is 
nobly celebrated by some cutlets “accord- 
ing to” that great Liberal Club whose 
gastronomic destinies he so profoundly 
directed ; apple-dumplings baked and with 
cream reveal a laudable local taste in 
sweets, and the true Burgundy flavour is 
discovered in a Beaune at half the price one 
pays for it in the restaurants. The days 
are gone when minstrels wandered in the 
galleries of palaces and inns, marking the 
flight of each hour with a new Madrigal. 
More modern sounds of melody are heard 
on going downstairs to the Smoking Room, 
and a concert devoted to the weed is found 
to be in full progress in perhaps the finest 
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commercial room in the Eastern Counties. 
Soon comes the time for a short but 
decisive consultation on the morrow’s plans. 
The ensuing solemn procession to the 
temple of sleep shows in the great 
length of corridor a proof of the house’s 
capacity for sheltering guests, while an 
agreeable absence of those unexpected 
stairs and apparently purposeless turnings, 
which must surely have confounded 
Elizabethan bed-seekers, makes it clear 
that the sleeping accommodation is in the 
modern part of 
the _ building. 
I have found 
before now 
that the archi- 
tecture of the 
storied past is 


best studied by 
the light of 
day. 


And it is the 
storied past 
which faces 
one on every 
side when the 
daylight and 
the news that 
breakfast is 
ready tell one 
that Matthew 
Arnold’s “great 
nundane 
movement” is 
still going on. 
The chef now 
repeats his 
over-night tri- 
umphs. One 
might be 
breakfasting in 
Pall Mall. The 
view, however, 
of Emmanuel 
and its gardens 
seen under a 
cloudless sky 
corrects this 
gastronomic 
fancy, and re- 
calls the fine 
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reply of the College’s Founder to the sneer 
of Elizabeth taunting him with having 
erected a Puritan Foundation. “I have,” 
said Sir Walter Mildmay (1584), “set an 
acorn which when it becomes an oak 
God alone knows what will be the fruit 
thereof.” The date of this retort re. 
ligious seems reflected in the wonderfully 
picturesque view of the “Olde Castel 
Inn” as it confronts one on entering the 
courtyard. Mr. Herbert Railton’s pencil 
translates the sermons of stones more 
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poetically than can any written word. The 
impression of this cluster of gables and 
chimneys has been caught by him with the 
magic that is their's. Above any and many 
similar fragments of the past that I have 
seen do these seem to tower. They arrest 
the attention rather than steal upon it. 
Quaint is not the word 
to describe so notable 
an effect. 

The story of the 
house is now asked for 
amidst the noise of a 
great inn’s preparation 
for market day. I learn 
that the record. goes 
back to the year of 
“*Margaret’s battle at 
St. Albans,” and the 
days when the stricken 
fields of Wakefield and 
Mortimer’s Cross dyed 
the green fields of 
England red. An 
honest doubt is thrown 
on an alleged stay of 
Cromwell’s in a house 
which in civil war times 
lay outside the city forti- 
fications, without, how- 
ever, in the least degree 
impairing my fixed be- 
lief in the romance 
unrecorded, which must 
have in the nature of 
things: moved through 
the inn’s courtyards 
and passages in one 
unending procession 
which has left no foot- 
print behind. For here, 
an old inn, even if its 
history be lost, stands in an unassailable 
position as compared with any private 
“great house,”’ for which records are sought 
and found wanting. From its use as a 
place of entertainment to all wayfarers, 
from its inevitable position on a public 
road, no incidents of romance and adven- 
ture are impossible for it—or the approach 
and stay of any personage. Any may have 
passed its hospitable doors always standing 
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open ; many may have entered; all may 
have passed on and left no trace behind. 
An inn has only to be situate on a great 
road, or near some centre of travel, or near 
some great house at which in some crisis 
the chief actors congregated, to make it 
impossible for any pedant, however hide- 


bound, to positively assert that such and 
such a personage never entered its doors. 
There must always remain the pleasing 
possibility. And so if Cromwell’s stay at 
the “ Olde Castel Inn” must only be con- 
sidered in this light, yet since he was 
constantly in and about Cambridge no one 
can say that the visit never took place; or 
that young Mr. Ambrose Rookwood, of 
Coldham Hall, only a few miles away, who 
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was executed for his share in the Gun- 
powder Plot (a share principally confined 
to the providing of those “great horses” 
which assisted a headlong flight), did not 
on many a visit to the town, draw rein at 
this Castle Inn, and make it possible to 
believe that over its flagged and uneven 
floor the footsteps of conspirators have 
sounded. 

As a breeder of horses, at all events, this 
unfortunate young Suffolk Squire would be 
at home in the Courtyard on this Saturday 
morning, and indeed at any time in its 
choicely filled and admirably kept stables. 
The winds that blow about the towers of 
Cambridge blow occasionally also from 
Newmarket Heath; and some capital blood 
stock in the proprietor’s possession tenders 
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a reminder that we are within a pleasant 
drive of the headquarters of the Sport 
of Kings. 

But now the farmers begin to arrive for 
the day’s market, riding or driving horses of 
all types of their own. The Inn yard is 
alive. But the talk of the town reminds us 
that the colleges have yet to be visited. 
Only a brief survey then is possible of a 
collection of gabled out-houses nobly sup- 
ported by massive oak beams, a speaking 
monument of the days of byegone hos- 
pitality, when every inn brewed its own 
beer, and the voice of that great functionary 
the Taster was heard in a land which 
drank pure liquor, and was not troubled by 
temperance reformers. ‘“ And so, forth to 
see the colleges,” with a warning that 

the Castle’s Saturday Or- 
dinary takes place at half 
past one o’clock. My 
object being to give an 
impression of a day 
spent in an old Cam- 
bridge inn, I shall not 


stop to dwell here on 


the architectural glories 
of the University seen 


under such wonderful 
conditions of atmosphere 
as can only be described 
in the poet’s words as 
a Vision of Spring in 
Winter. “The purple 
light” is everywhere, 
transfiguring ll, and 
lending to every object 
of beauty or of interest 
the glamour of the world 
enchanted. St. Mary’s the 
Great looking down upon 
the flower stalls of the 
Market Place! The front 
of Christ’s consecrated by 
the memory of Milton! 
The windows of Gray’s 
room in Pembroke 
whence he fled on a 
false alarm of fire! The 
windows in Peterhouse 
over the road still sup- 
porting the future poet’s 
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The sacred turret 
The view of that 
lovely college as she rises from the water 
like some mystic moated house. The 
splendid oriel in Trinity taking form 
gradually through the silver haze as if issuing 
in a stone re-incarnation from the Middle 
Age itself! Impressions these of inefface- 
able beauty to be pondered in solitude, 
but the crowded streets forbid. Actuality 
touches the dreamer on the shoulder. 

For, like time and tide, the Ordinary at 
the Castle waits for nobody. ‘“ Ordinary” 
as a word always strikes me as good. It 
recalls the days when Nigel, Lord Glenvar- 
loch, sought his fortune in the London of 
James the First, and the “Three Cranes” 
in the Vintry was the most topping tavern 
in town. 


improvised fire-escape ! 
of Erasmus in Queen’s ! 


The commercial room at the 
Old Castle is now seen capable of comfort- 
ably dining a hundred guests. Such a 
hospitality must be chronicled. 


A cod 
cooked in the moment of perfect firmness, 
having followed soup of such a character as 
might be expected of the chef, wise disciples 


of a great master do not hesitate, ‘‘ while the 
taste of the fish is quivering on the palate 
to drink a glass of Worthington’s beer.” A 
fine turkey is now placed before the host, 
and Cambridge is found to be famous for 
sausages. The other end of a long table 
groans under a kingly sirloin. Baked apples 
and cream make a welcome re-appearance. 
From all sides talk rises spontaneously, and 
local history is told in snatches. Mention 
of Royston recalls James the First’s hunting 
box to the student of history. A student 
of that portion of the nation’s annals 
embalmed in “ Form up to Date,” has some 
horses in training there. The transition 
from James to the turf is easy. Bury St. 
Edmunds is another farmer’s ‘‘ bourne ”— 
not the Lincolnshire one. And the past 
grandeurs of an ecclesiastical supremacy 
are recalled. The next moment we are 
at Weyhill Fair. A clean shaven, slim, old 
gentleman, looking as if he had stepped 
out of the days of Waterloo, remembers on 
several occasions riding from Oxford in a 
day to this celebrated wake which Chaucer 
sings of. A Wensleydale cheese, unlike an 
autumn handicap fancy, is “a good thing” 
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never beaten. Good is a glass of port after 
it. Good, too, after all these things is the 
drawing of easy chairs round a blazing 
wood fire; gracious that replenishing of the 
glass which stimulates memory and makes 
talk flow freer. Scott himself would have 
been an eager and interested listener to the 
stories of districts, peoples, and customs, 
which now circulate among that class of 
citizen who, we are told, is hopelessly ruined, 
but whose financial collapse seems to have 
an agreeable effect on the complexion. 
Men of all types are here. The doctor of 
medicine full of good stories of the country- 
side. ‘The Vet. who looks as if he could 
ride horses as well as cure them. The 
traveller Leeds. The Carriage 
Builder. The Dealer in Cattle, the mag- 
nitude of whose dea/s invites the belief 
that not quite all the prosperity of the 
country has gone by the doard. An 
electioneerer diplomatically reticent as to 
the fabled collapse. He drinks gin and 
meditates on Mr. Chamberlain’s picture of 
ruined Holland. A college Coach fresh 
from interpreting the  Fiscalities of 
Thucydides. “And, as a fiscal item much 
more important, I find two shillings pays 
for all this full, hearty English entertain- 
ment and good cheer! 


from 


I thought as the 
evening began to draw in, and the time 
for speeding the parting guest had come, 
that Chaucer, could he re-visit ‘the 
glimpses,” might set on foot a Cambridge 
Pilgrimage to some jollier shrine than 
Canterbury, with “The Olde Castel” sub- 
stituted for the “Tabard” as a departure 
point. 

But the past is recalled by the fancy, and 
as the laughter and the footsteps of depart- 
ing guests die away, and something of 
silence falls upon the house, that past 
re-asserts its power with surprising force, 
and brings with it the memories of the 
morning. Stately and chivalric presences 
take form and substance, and the visionary 
pageant passes of a vanished world. The 
hoarse shouts of retainers ring though 
the still air as they throng to the sack 
of the Cambridge of the Baron’s Wars! 
Henry Spencer, the young soldier-bishop of 
Norwich, rushes once more to the rescue of 
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ransacked colleges in the riots of the second 
Richard. And then as the sounds of 
medizval strife die away, these colleges 
themselves open their visionary gates and 
give to the eyes of fancy their immortal 


heritages. Essex, red bearded, and in white, 
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sauntering that young man called by 
his contemporaries “the lady,” from his 
exquisite beauty of complexion and feature 
and his long brown hair, but who was to 
be known to all future ages as the author 
of Paradise Lost. Byron, moody and with 


WT : 
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passes, the counterfeit presentiment of the 
picture in Trinity Lodge. Bacon moves 
with head bowed through the beautiful 
quadrangle, and one sees Newton medi- 
tating the mysteries he is one day to solve, 
and Fletcher catching fleeting visions of 
his Purple Island. From Christ’s comes 


mad eyes, limps along the Petty Cury. 
And Porson, the greatest scholar of his 
time, is heard “ vomiting Greek like a 
drunken Helot” to a throng of stupefied 
spectators. Still the pageant passes, rich 
with the memories of the past. But before 
the full length of Cambridge’s coloured 
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story has unfolded itself, the winter day the courtyard put to flight classic echoes, 
draws to its close, and as the day dies the and gables and chimneys fade as at the sign 
shapes and voices summoned by fancy die of some magician’s wand, heralding the 
with it, and pass in silence to the land oncoming whispers of the night. Then 
of dreams. The present re-asserts itself. gradually the fine and uneven front of the 
The inn’s many voices are heard gather- “Old Castle Inn” is touched as with a 
ing to their separate duties. The place sheen of silver. It has begun its nightly 
is once more alert in preparation for the vigil over the moonlit gardens of 
evening’s guests. The cries of ostlers in Emmanuel! 


“THE LADY WITH THE LAMP” 


By MAJOR A. ST. JOHN SEALLY 


(“The Lady with the Lamp” was the familiar appellation by which Florence Nightingale was known 


to the sick and wounded in hospital at Scutari, during the Crimean War. May 12th will be 
Miss Nightingale’s 84th birthday.) 


HROUGH the dim vista of the long-departed years 
Comes the sweet echo of a once familiar voice, 
3earing the welcome message of the Hope that cheers— 
Breathing such gentle words as make sad hearts rejoice! 


Ah, well-remembered voice !—that even now recalls 
The grim experience of those dark Crimean days ; 

As when the searching light of noontide fiercely falls 
On the forgotten track of long-untrodden ways. 


How many now are left of those whose serried ranks 
Were first to land on Eupatoria’s hostile shore ; 
Who rushed victoriously up the Alma’s banks, 
And won the primal honours of that mighty War? 


Who had their part in siege, sortie, and night-alarm— 
In Inkerman’s surprise and Balaclava’s fray ;— 

Watched the beleaguered city from MacKenzie’s Farm, 
And shared the hard-won triumphs of the final day? 


They numbered legions :—Now but a lessening band 
Survives of that great host with which, o’er Western seas, 

Went forth the chivalry and manhood of our Land, 
Against the frowning stronghold of the Chersonese. 


Their’s were the fadeless laurels !—yet not their’s alone, 
Who bore the stern privations of that Eastern camp :— 
Scutari’s coronet of glory is thine own, 
O, Florence Nightingale, dear “ Lady with the Lamp!” 





THE NEW TIDEWAITER’ 


A Tale of Gravesend Reach 


By GEORGE BARTRAM 


Author of ‘The People of Clopton,” “The Longshoremen,” “ Ballads of Ghostly Shires,” &c. 


“*Tis grand to thramp the Royal's deck 
As servant o’ the Crown, 

An’ view the ships in ranks an’ rows 
Go sailin’ up an’ down. 


“The ships from France, an’ ships from Spain, 
An’ ships from everywhare ; 

I’d rather wait on London tide 
Than be the King o’ Clare.” 


Down-river Ballads, By JOHN JAMES IGNATIUS FiTZz-KERRIGAN, Tidewaiter. 


- R Y’L ahoy!” 


“Who the deuce is that?” said 
Mr. Quarantine-Examiner Styles, across the 
little table in the “office” on board the 
Royal preventive-hulk, to his partner, Mr. 
Quarantine-Examiner Pamfrey. 

Pamfrey’s face, rubicund as the harvest 
moon, emerged from behind a two-days-old 
copy of Zhe Shipping Gazette. 

Pamfrey opined that “a feller, hearin’ a 
rumpus like that at eight o’clock at night, 
might fancy he was crossing the line, and 
Daddy Neptune alongside.” 

“I believe it was Merrick,” said Styles. 
“A pretty cheek, I’m sure, to holler that 
way when the river’s asleep in a foy as thick 
as porridge. Let him hail, and be hanged 
to him !” 

Down in the ’tween-decks of the Royal 
the hail caused a momentary cessation of 
hostilities. Sleeman and Roderick Mac- 
Manus were battling at “first fifteen,” and 
the stake at issue was a bright yellow token. 
The rest of the thirty men that made up the 
Royals “attendance complement” stood 
around, waiting the denouement. 

“That was Merrick,” said Sleeman, 
pausing in his deal. “Now, King of Clare, 
it’s your lead, and this game is final.” 

The hand was played in silence. 
Manus “robbed,” and led the knave. 


Mac- 
The 


* Note.—Up to about 1892 it was the practice to board 
Customs officers (called “Tidewaiters") on all oversea 


vessels arriving in the Thames. An ancient hulk, moored 
in Gravesend Reach, was used as “tidewaiters’ depdét.” 
The men were taken off, singly or in pairs, by the “ quaran- 
tine examiner's boat,’’ and placed on the ships as they 
arrived. Tidewaiting was abolished some ten years ago, 
and the hulk broken up. 
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from Sleeman’s hand. Mac 
played the ace—he had a flush of trumps. 
Sleeman won with ace of hearts, then dis- 
played the “ five-fingers ” and king. 

“That settles it, Roddy,” said he, and 
picked up the stake. 

“The divil’s good to his own,” said the 
Irishman ruefully. “Ill play no 
V?’m——’” 


seven fell 


more. 
“ Ry’Z aho-o-o-oy !” 

“It’s Merrick, sure enough,” said Slee- 
man. ‘Listen, boys; we shall have fire- 
works from Styles directly.” 

Fireworks, indeed. Styles was out on 
deck, stamping and blustering. 

“John Merrick,” he roared, “by all that 
made me, I'll lay you before the surveyor 
to-morrer for kickin’ up such a bobbery ! 
What sort of a preventive boatman do you 
call yourself, that can’t make fast and come 
aboard without disturbin’ the whole river ? 
About a hundred steamers lyin’ fogbound 
below us, and you singin’ out like all 
possessed, and makin’ every blessed look- 
out in the Reach think there’s a whole 
boat’s crew overboard !” 

“Curious case in ’and, sir,” answered 
Merrick, from the mass of fog round the 
hulk. ‘ Didn’t feel justified in bringin’ him 
aboard, sir, without horders.” 

“ Bringin’ who aboard ?” 

“The new hand.” 

“What the blazes does a new hand want 
comin’ off here this time o’ night, and at 
the beginnin’ of a three-days’ fog? He 
ought to be keelhauled. Send him up, and 
by jingo I'll give him a talkin’ to!” 
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There was a rush from ’tween-decks to 
companion ladder—a rush of thirty able- 
bodied young men, hotly anxious to be at 
hand during the “ talkin’ to.” The scene 
on deck made a weird tableau. Three 
huge lanterns battled with the fog—the fog, 
cold and damp as Saturn’s breath—the fog, 
that with its fleecy muffling had stifled the 
clamour of the busiest river in the world. 
At the doorway of the office stood Pamfrey, 
the lamp showing bleared and dim behind 
him, and by the gangway Styles, a trunk of 
murky shadow. The thirty tidewaiters 
grouped themselves here and there, vague 
and ghostly as the Ancient Mariner’s crew. 

“Come up here, sir,” bellowed Styles, 
“ and let’s hear what you’ve got to say for 
yourself.” 

“Be careful how you go, young man,” 
said Merrick’s voice from the invisible boat 
alongside. ‘“‘Them man-ropes is slippery 
as glass with rime. ‘Old on tight, and 
stick your toes in. There’s a strong ebb 


runnin’, and you’d lose the number of your 
mess mighty quick if you fell overboard on 


a night like this.” 

From the void below emerged a small, 
slender stalk of shadow, that panted and 
swayed as it climbed, with jerky snatches, up 
the hoary ribs of the Roya/. After it came 
Merrick, a huge mass of crackling tarpaulin 
and clattering sea-boot. 

“Found this young gent ’angin’ round 
the hoffice ashore, sir,” said the boatman. 
“He said he had passed the last exam., 
and come down to jine as probationary 
tidewaiter. I told him the hoffice was shut 
up for the night, and that there wouldn’t be 
a ship astir in the river for best part of a 
week, by the look o’ things, and that he’d 
better go to his digs. till mornin’. He said 
he hadn’t got no digs., and was a stranger 
to Gravesend, and would like to go to the 
Ry. Sol fetched ‘im off to see you.” 

“And you must be a bigger fool than 
him to do the like. Couldn’t he go and 
look for digs.? Ain’t he got a English 
tongue in his head? Step this way, young 
feller, and let us have a look at you.” 

The new hand followed Styles into the 
office, and the somewhat disappointed tide- 
waiters scuttled down to the ’tween-decks. 
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Styles turned by the swung lamp, and 
looked the stranger over. A queer Customs 
probationer, truly—a dapper little fellow in 
a well-cut, fur-collared coat and Tyrolese 
hat, wearing blue spectacles and a respi- 
rator, carrying a silver-mounted switch and 
a trim satchel, that looked as though it 
might contain a handkerchief and _ tooth- 
brush. He was delicately gloved and 
booted, and sported pearl-grey spats. 

“Well,” said Styles, “this takes the cake. 
May I ask your name, young man ?” 

“ Reginald Thursby,” said the youth, in 
a voice clear and sweet as a skylark’s. 
Styles’s brusquerie collapsed at once. 

“You'd better sign on,” said he, opening 
the roster. “ Now you're off here, you may 
as well stay for the night. You can go 
ashore in the mornin’, and report yourself 
to the surveyor.” 

The youth signed his name in a stylish 
hand and with great deliberation. He 
dallied over the roster, touching up a letter 
or two, and carefully using the blotter. 

“Excuse me,” said Styles, in tones almost 
deferential. “Do you know any one on 
board ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Reginald, hastily. 

“T noticed,” said the Examiner, “ that 
you looked down the list of signatures. 
That, and your comin’ aboard so late—an 
out-o’-the-way thing to do—made me fancy 
you might have a friend here.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Thursby. “ And if 
I have done anything wrong in coming here, 
I am really very sorry. The fact is, as your 
boatman told you, I am quite a stranger in 
this locality. A gentleman—a pilot, I think, 
or some kind of nautical person—who 
travelled down in the same carriage with 
me from London, and to whom I told my 
mission, said I would have to go to the 
Royal, and take my turn for duty. I am 
sorry, very sorry, if I have done the wrong 
thing.” 

“Oh, bless you,” said Styles, “it don’t 
matter. Only I think you’d have been 
more comfortable if you’d have taken 
rooms. The other men, you see, bein’ 
established officers, have their beds here, 
and can make themselves at home till 
the fog clears and they get boarded. And 
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you don’t look like one that has roughed it 
much.” 

“T have a book with me, and can sit up 
in my room.” 

Styles hid his mouth behind a hairy 
paw. Pamfrey looked up from his paper, 
amazement stamped on every feature of 
his big red face. 

“There’s a good fire burnin’ below,” 
said Styles, swallowing a chuckle. “You 
can go ashore and report yourself in the 
mornin’, and get a day’s leave. That will 
give you a chance to look up digs., and 
have a rest. By-the-bye, you might call on 
my missus—I’ll give you her address to- 
morrer. She lets rooms occasionally to 
quiet young fellers, such as you seem to 
be.” 

“T am so much obliged to you,” said 
Reginald. 

“ Merrick !”’ roared Styles. The tower 
of tarpaulin appeared at the door. 

“Take this young gent below and see 
him comfortable. And here,” in a con- 
fidential aside, “you tell Sleeman, and 


MacManus, and Fitz-Kerrigan, and the 
rest o’ them beauties that, if they get 
playin’ their rigs on him, I’ll run ’em all in 
before the surveyor in the mornin’.” 


“ Right, sir,” said John. “Foller me, 
my young swell. This way. Mind the 
steps,” and they disappeared down the 
companion. 

“Seems a nice, well-bred young feller,” 
said Pamfrey. 

“T should say,” answered Styles, lighting 
his pipe, “ this is his first and last night on 
the Royal. He'll resign to-morrer, sure as 
fate. The idee of puttin’ a young slimster 
like that to work o’ this kind! A nice 
little job in the Ome Office or Somerset 
House would be more in his line, I reckon. 
He’d look well, wouldn’t he, stoppin’ a 
Navigation fireman with a few pound 0’ 
tobacco on him, in a ship’s alley-way at 
twelve o’clock at night? Specs and a 
respirator, and did you twig the gloves and 
spats? And the cane, too? And we've 
got a novel with us, and can pass away the 
time quite pleasant, sittin’ up in our room / 
Oh dear, oh dear, he’ll know something 
before mornin’ !” 
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“Tt all comes o’ these here Civil Service 
examinations,” said Pamfrey. “I expect 
he’s been through Hewclid and the globes, 
and the rest of the new-fangled tommy-rot, 
and here he comes to downright roughin’- 
it, and among a gang, too, o’ wild York- 
shiremen and Hirishmen—a gang that 
ought to be chained up in the Zoo and fed 
every day at four o’clock—shillin’ a head 
extry to see it, and well worth the money. 
Hark at ’em, now!” as a stupendous roar 
of laughter arose from the ’tween-decks. 
“ They’re smoking him a’ready. Well, it'll 
be a bit of experience for him, poor little 
duffer |!” 

* * * * 

It was a curious scene that Reginald 
Thursby was introduced to—the long, 
low ’tween-decks of an old “slaver,” fitted 
up as combined kitchen and sleeping-place. 
Right “in the eyes of her” crackled a fire 
big enough to roast an ox—a fire that had 
burned unquenched day and night for 
forty years. On the side-lockers lay a 
number of narrow mattresses. Down the 
middle of the compartment ran a stout 
deal table, and half-a-dozen smoky lamps 
swung above it. The place was deliciously 
warm, indeed, but that the ventilation was 
bad, and the cockroaches were numerous 
and indefatigable, the Roya/’s “tap,” as it 
was called, was not such a very bad place 
to spend a night in. 

Seated at the table, sprawling on the 
lockers, straddling before the big fire, were 
the Royal's “ company ”—a body of burly, 
reckless-looking fellows, clad in the brass- 
spangled blue cloth of the Preventive 
Service, with here and there a tarpaulined 
boatman amongst them. The down-river 
tidewaiters of that day—mostly sons of 
shiresmen or of Clare farmers—were young 
men of remarkable physique, and their 
boatmen—specially picked for the rough 
work of boarding and quarantine—were 
rugged and stalwart as King Olaf’s crew. 
So utterly out of-place did the little stranger 
appear, amid that ruck of sturdy manhood, 
that silence captured the ’tween-decks for 
full twenty seconds, and then tidewaiters 
and boatmen, with one accord, fell into 
thunderous laughter. 
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“* Gentlemen,” said Merrick 
when the row ceased, 
“this is Mr. Thursby, a 
new hand,”’ 


“Gentlemen,” said Merrick, when the 
row ceased, “this is Mr. Thursby, a new 
hand, and he’s come hoff to spend a night 
with his future pals. Mr. Styles his compli- 
ments, and he ’opes as how you'll see the 
young feller right.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Sleeman, coming 
forward and taking the youngster’s hand. 
“Extremely sorry, Mr. Thursby, that you 
have chosen such an unpropitious evening. 
Our steward’s ashore, laid up with St. 
Vitus’s dance, brought on by over- 
assiduity in the performance of his duties. 
Stewardess ashore, too — ahem — urgent 
reasons, you understand? We’re quite run 
out of tea and chocolate creams, but our 
supply of pork and biscuit is practically 
unlimited. The piano’s gone ashore to be 
tuned, and the cockrgaches have devoured 
the library, shelves and all. Otherwise, 
we’re tolerable comfy. Take a seat at our 
hospitable hearth, sir, and make yourself at 
home.” 

Thursby perched himself gingerly on a 
stool by the fire, and gazed around. He 


had taken off his respirator, and his clear- 
cut little face and Grecian mouth beaconed 
dismay. 

“Yours is an interesting name, sir,” said 
Sleeman. “ Thursby—Thursby—I had an 


aunt with that titlke—a singularly pious 
woman—the guardian angel of my youth. 
Alas! she is dead—the cold world knows 


her no longer. Excuse these tears. 
me your handkerchief, MacManus. No, 
no, not that one; I cannot abide red 
cotton. May I borrow yours, Mr. Thursby ? 
Thanks. Ah, it is delightful indeed, to 
weep into so dainty a napkin. Tea- 
rose, I should say, this perfume, Mr. 
Thursby ?” 

Reginald nodded, and gazed wonderingly 
around. 

“It was my aunt’s favourite restorative,” 
said Sleeman, “this, and ammoniacal 
salts. Do you carry smelling-salts, Mr. 
Thursby ?” 

“Take no notice o’ that divil,” said 
MacManus ; “shure, he’s only guying you, 
wid his tay-rose, and his aunt! The only 
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aunt he ever had is in chokee at Yorrk, for 
tellin’ farchunes, and the uncle, bedad, is 
callin’ the odds now and then at Doncaster— 
when the peelers aren’t lookin’—and wears 
a gibus hat and a false nose. And as for 
steward and stewardess, faith, there’s no 
such thing on the hulk’s roster—everybody’s 
his own steward and stewardess here, me 
bhoy. And there's betther provendher 
than porrk and biscuit aboord, as you'll 
know directly, when Esau’s pot is riddy. 
Make yourself at home, sir, and have a 
shaugh o’ the pipe along wid me”—tere 
dering a villainous-looking Limerick clay. 

“No, thanks,” gasped Reginald, with a 
gesture of disgust. “I never smoke—that 
is, I only smoke cigarettes—er, cigars.” 

“Then have a cigar wid me, sir. 
Thanks, you honour me by your accept- 
ance. Me name’s MacManus, and me 
grandfather was King of Ireland, wance 
upon atime. Excuse me, that’s the wrong 
end. Allow me to give you a light.” 

It was easy to see ‘Thursby had never 
smoked before. He made a wry mouth, 


took a couple of whiffs, choked, coughed, 
tried again, and the cigar exploded, sending 


a hail of sparks all over him. With a shrill 
cry he fell backwards into the lap of a tall, 
red-haired Celt, known officially as John 
James Ignatius Fitz-Kerrigan, and socially 
as “Father Fitz.” Fitz was a “spoiled 
priest,” who had found the routine of Black 
Rock too straitened to fit his “aspirations, 
and had drifted into the preventive depart- 
ment, where he spent his spare time in 
writing ballads, kicking up rows, and 
generally qualifying for dismissal. 

* By the hokey!” yelled Fitz, “’twas a 
blaggard shame! The bhoy’s fainted——so 
he has. Aff wid his coat and collar, and 
give him air! Give him all the air ye can. 
Aff wid his spats—that’s it—bedad, they're 
choking him! Shlap his hands and loose 
his shtays—he’s going aff agin! Loose his 
shtays, I tell ye—that’s——” 

’ Reginald Thursby twisted himself free, 
sprang to his feet, and confronted his 
tormentors. Dead silence fell on the com- 
pany. There was something startlingly 
dramatic in the young fellow’s attitude as 
he stood there, his face dead-white, save 
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where on either cheek glowed a tiny crim- 
son crescent. His eyes—very fine dark 
blue eyes they were—shimmered like winter 
stars ; his chestnut curls seemed to quiver 
with the indignation that possessed him. 
He stepped out, his little gloved hand 
raised, and then—delivered a sounding box 
on Fitz’s big red ear. 

“You cad!” he exclaimed. “Dare to 
lay a hand on me again, and 23 

The rest was drowned by an unanimous 
guffaw. Fitz sat quiet, scraping his long 
jaw. “ Bedad!” said he, “there’s blood 
in the little lad. Shake hands, Mr. 
Thursby—’twas all a joke, shure !” 

But Thursby turned disdainfully away, 
walked aft, and tried the door. It was 
fast; that had been looked after directly 
he entered. He threw himself on the 
locker. His coat, hat, bag, muffler, 
spectacles, spats, collar, respirator—all had 
disappeared, and Sleeman, with an amused 
grin on his face, was reading “ ‘The 
Sorrows of Celithe,” which he had fished 
out of the pocket of the fur-collared over- 
all. But the Mohocks had done with their 
quarry. They mustered round the fire. 

“This is slow, bhoys,” said MacManus, 
with a comprehensive yawn. “Can't 
somebody tip us a come-all-ye ?” 

“Sing you,” said Sleeman. ‘‘You haven't 
a singing face, Mac, but, by the Lord, 
you’ve a singing mouth, if size goes for 
anything.” 

“Faith, and I will,” said Mac, and 
struck up—hideously out of tune—“ The 
Meeting of the Waters.” Just as he 
arrived at “the vale in whose bosom the 
bright waters meet,” a rolled mattress was 
stealthily placed behind him, a dexterous 
nudge administered, and he fell with a 
crash into the fireplace. He scrambled to 
his feet, seized the mattress, and flung it on 
the fire. 

“ My bed, bedad !” howled Father Fitz. 

Sleeman dragged the smoking relic from 
the fire, and carefully emptied a bucket of 
slops over it. What would have happened 
next is hard to guess. Fate intervened in 
the screech of a steamer from the river. 
The laughing scallawags were silent in an 
instant. 
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Merrick, who had been _ tranquilly 
smoking his pipe on the locker, reared his 
big form upright, and stood with raised 
hand, a_ tarpaulined Ajax expectant. 
Another sharp whistle, and the Royal's 
company made for the door. 

“Who was the fool that locked us in?” 
yelled a voice. ‘“ There’s a steamer under 
weigh, boys; she may run usdown. Break 
the door open!” 

“T have the key, ye omadhauns!” 
screeched MacManus. “ Let me through !” 

But deadly terror had seized the tide- 
waiters. Only they who know what it 
means to be boxed-up in the ’tween-decks 
of a hulk in a crowded, fog-bound river, 
and a drifting steamer bearing down with a 
racing tide, will be able to appreciate the 
situation. 

Thirty powerful young fellows struggled 
fiercely with one another, packed like 
herrings betwixt bulkhead and locker. The 
door gave with a crash, and then ensued a 
_ fight to be first up the companion. A 
strained, fearful half-minute, and the stair- 
way was cleared. The oya/’s company 
gained the deck, and vainly glared into the 
fog-cloaked tideway. Curious, the only 
men to keep their heads had been Merrick 
and the stranger. 

Merrick had calmly stepped on to the 
table, opened the skylight, and climbed out, 
beckoning the probationer to follow. But 
Reginald Thursby sat quiet on the locker. 
To him the whole thing appeared buffoonery 
—a joke got up to frighten him. When 
everything was clear he arose and tripped 
up the companion after the others. 

Thick fog and dead silence. Suddenly 
came the splash of a propeller, then a short 
whistle, so near that every one held his 
breath. Merrick took the probationer by 
the arm. 

“Keep close to me, young feller,” he 
whispered, “and don’t lose your ’ead.” 

Styles burst out: “Who the mis- 
chiefs under weigh, on a night like 
this ?” 

“Tt's the Firefy out’ard bound,” said 
Merrick, “and that crack-brained chance- 
taker Biddleman workin’ her. He's 
smellin’ his way down the reach, thinkin’ 
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he’ll hit clear weather below. 
be crucified.” 

Again the splash of the propeller, and a 
frantic yell from the middle of the river. 

“Where the thunder are ye comin’ to, ye 
damned lunatic ?” 

Then a rattle of tumbling chain. 

“That’s the little Afadge slippin’ her 
anchor,” said Merrick. “Don’t budge, 
boys, they'll miss us, sure enough. Get 
the punt ready, Bill; we must go afloat.” 

“The Madge?” said Father Fitz. “Jack 
Maverick’s boarded on her. Lucky he can 
swim.” 

Then arose a piercing shriek, a shriek so 
loud and thrilling that, when it died away, 
every man breathed hard. 

“Who was that ?” said Styles fiercely. 

“Tt was this younker,” said Merrick, 
threading his way through the crowd, with 
the probationer, limp and sstirless, lying 
across his arm. “He's gone off in a 
swound !” 

“Put him in the office,” said Styles, 
gnashing his teeth. “What brought the 
squallin’ monkey off here? Stand by with 
the boat, John, and row out as soon as you 
hear the splinters goin’! ” 

Another burst of profanity from the void, 
followed by a stunning crash. 

*“ All up with the Afadge !” said every- 
body. 

A dreadful grinding sound, and a roar 
of falling spars. 

“The Firefly’s backed out of her,” said 
Styles. “ Paddle off, boys, and keep your 
eyes skinned.” 

Another rattle of falling chain, and a 
great mass of shadow swung into view, 
barely a biscuit’s-throw away. 

“Tt’s the Firefly,” said Father Fitz. 
“ Musha, but the fog makes her look as 
big as a P.-and-O. !” 

Madman though the /irefy’s skipper 
might be, he was brave as Bayard. His 
voice rang out like a bugle-blast. 

“ Royal ahoy |!” 

“Ay, ay, Cap’n Biddleman,” answered 
Styles. 

“Ts your boat out?” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

“l’ve run a steamer down. 


He oughter 


I’m clear, 
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and my anchor's holdin’. Row under my 
starn and look out for swimmers. Is our 
boat clear, Mr. Mason ?” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” answered the voice of the 
firefly's mate. “Second officer and four 
men in her.” 

“Then lower away!” With a rattle the 
Firefiy’s boat the tide. Then, 
farther out, went another clatter of davits. 

“ Bully,” said Styles. “The Madge’s 
boat is out!” 

All over the river fog-horns were boom- 
ing, bells clanging, davits talking. If you 
wish to see the best of human effort, be 
by when the sailor-man fights emergency. 

Out spoke the cheery voice of the Fire- 
fiy’s second, “ What boat is that ?” 

“ Madge, ye blarsted murderers, and just 
in time. Back water, our ship’s goin’ 
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down 
An indescribably solemn sound—half 
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groan, half roar—and a mighty swirl on the 
tranquil river, a swirl that shook the old 
Royal from stem to stern, making every 
lantern blink shudderingly, every timber 
creak in anguish. 

“Gone!” said Styles. 

** All aboard, Cap’n Biddleman,” sang out 
the cheery voice again. 
safe.” 

“No, ’tain’t,” said the voice of one of 
the AMadge’s men. “Where’s our tide- 
waiter ?” 


“Ship’s company 


“Kingdom-come for bonny Jack,” 
groaned Sleeman, and MacManus began 
to weep strenuously, and vow bloody death 
to Biddleman. ‘To make confusion worse 
confounded, the probationer rushed from 
the office and tried to fling himself into the 
river. Sleeman hauled him back, thrust 
him into the office again, and locked the 
door on him. The Aladge’s boat, piloted 


“ Got him,” yelled Merrick’s 


voice. 
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by the punt, dropped alongside the hulk. 
On board came the Madge’s skipper, a 
sturdy, furious North-countryman, raving 
and cursing, and after him his crew of 
eight hands all told. 

“Our tidewaiter had turned in down 
the fo’c’sle,” said one of them. “We 
never thought of him. He was in the 


starboard berth, where that damned lubber 
I reckon he’s been squashed like a 


hit us. 
bug.” 

But here came a shout from the Firefly’s 
poop: “Man overboard, swimmin’ under 
our starn!” 

Merrick leaped into the punt, nearly 
capsizing it. Off the clumsy shell went, 
head-on into the fog. 

“ Royal ahoy !” gasped a choking voice 
out in the tideway. The beat of the oars 
stopped. The tidewaiters listened—oh, 
God, 4ow they listened! ll still—the 
boatmen were groping for him. 

“Got him!” yelled Merrick’s voice. 

Then up went a mad “ Hurrah!” from 
the Royal, and shouts of “ Bully, Merrick, 
you're a daisy, that you are!” 

“Steady with him,” Merrick’s voice 
spoke again from amid the fog. “All right 
—’live and kickin’. Pull for the bell, boys.” 

The Xoyals bell was clanging dismally. 
Alongside swirled the punt, and Merrick 
came up, bearing on his shoulder some- 
thing that looked like a bundle of wet 
sail. 

“Mr. Maverick, come aboard, sir,” said 
the stalwart boatman. 

“Let me down, old cock,” said a 
quivering voice from the dripping bundle. 
“T’m all right, but the heart’s frozen out 
of me.” 

Half-carried, half-pushed, the rescued 
man flopped down to the ’tween-decks, and 
ran to the fire. 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh!” he gasped, crouching 
close to the ruddy blaze. “This is great! 
Pull this wet stuff off me, boys, and get me 
a drink, for God’s sake!” 

They tore the clothing from him, rubbed 
him with towels till he glowed like a boiled 
lobster, then rolled him in blankets, and 
huddled round to hear the tale of his 
escape. 
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The rescued one—a fine, handsome 
young man, with fair curly hair and the 
brilliant blue eyes of courage—squatted in 
their midst, a teacup full of rum in his 
hand, and told his story between sips. 

“T had peeled and turned in,” he said, 
“and was in the middle of a dream, when 
I was awoke by a deuce of a bobbery on 
deck. I tumbled out, just as I was, and 
ran up on to the fo’c’sle-head. The fog was 
thick as mud—I could see nothing. Next 
moment I twigged a red light, and—bang! 
something hit us, and I was chucked clean 
overboard. Ugh-h, but it was cold! I 
grit my teeth and struck out, but where I 
was heading I couldn’t tell. All at once 
my foot touched iron, and thinks I, ‘ That’s 
a ship’s propeller.’ I kept on plugging 
away, till somebody hooked me by the 
neck, and I thought, ‘That’s John 
Merrick—there isn’t another paw like that 
on the river!’ And it was, good luck to 
him. Put some water in this, Roddy, it’s 
as strong as Satan. Demerara, I should 
say, and not the best, either, but it’s better 
than Thames water, hang me if it isn’t!” 

“And you was dhramin’, eh?” said 
Father Fitz, who was crouching near, his 
big, grey eyes devouring Maverick’s face. 
“ And what was you dhramin’ of, darrlin’— 
that’s what I’d like to know ?” 

“Never mind, Fitz. "Twas a lovely 
dream, anyhow, and I’m half sorry I didn’t 
come to the end of it. Who was it ran us 
down?” 

“Mad Biddleman, in the Firef#y—bad 
scran to him!” 

“Second time he’s done it with me. 
Third time’s out. Is that you, John 
Merrick? Come here, and let me kiss your 
sea-boots.” 

“There’s a young person here,” said 
Merrick, “that'll stand in my place.” And 
he drew forward the probationer. 

“Eh, what?” said Maverick. “ What, 
what—why—I say—oh, hang it all—it can’t 
be! Here, Roddy, Fitz, get me some 
clothes, you fools—get me some more 
blankets! Why, Maude—oh, Maude— 
what 

“Ja-ack, Jaack!” said Reginald 


Thursby, his face awash with tumbling 


” 
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tears.. “Oh, do have pity on me, Ja-ack! more ways than one. What the blazes 
Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do?” brought her here?” 

And the little dude sank on his knees, and “Love, you bogthrotter,” said MacManus. 
buried his face in his gloved hands. “Tt’s a love affair entirely. Anyone but a 


“’Ere, get out o’ this, everybody,” Mick would see that. Shure, love is the 
shouted Merrick, thrusting the astounded  divil and all wid a woman. When I was at 
tidewaiters right and left. ‘“On deck, all Foley’s Academy, there was a young lady 
went disthracted 
wid love for me. 
Her parents was 
agin the match, 
and it dhrove 
her crazy, poor 
darrlin’! This is 
something similar, 
: a ¥ r I’ll go bail, but, purty as 

7 pW are this wan is, mine was 
purtier—bedad, she——” 

“Shut your ugly hid! 
said Father Fitz, “and 
quit tellin’ lies. They'll 
be going ashore directly. There’s 
just one quistion I’d like to ask 
Jack before he goes. That dhrame 
of his—it’s botherin’ me.” 

“Boat ho!” shouted Merrick, 
clattering up the com- 
panion. “Room there 
lady and gentleman for 
the shore !” 

The tidewaiters fell back 
like gawky boys as a tall 
figure, muffled in blankets 
and great coats, and lead- 
ing a dapper little 
person with a 
Tyrolese hat, 
passed along to 
the gangway. 

“Keep order, 
gentlemen,” said 
Styles, who stood, 
cap in hand, hold- 
ing the man-ropes. 
hands but two! Sufferin’ Moses, you’ve ‘This beats Lord Bateman holler. Order, 
no more sense than wooden fenders. Out now, till the boat moves off—then you can 
of it, and leave ’em to talk it over!” cheer yourselves blind. Good-night, lady. 

With a clamour of boots and voices the Good-night, Mr. Maverick, and a_pros- 
Royals company went on deck once _ perous journey to ye.” 
more. + * * 


”? 





The little dude sank on his 
knees and buried his face 
in his gloved hands. 


- 
“The fog’s clearing,” said Sleeman. “ Jack whispered it all over to me as we 
“Faith, it is,” said Father Fitz, “and in went up the yard,” said Merrick to the 
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Koyals company, as they sat round the fire 
an hour later. ‘She’s an orphan—heiress 
toa nice little pot o’ money. They'd been 
sweet on each other for years, but her 
friends wanted her to marry some one else, 
in fact, had put up the banns. Says my 
little lady, ‘Oh, no ; I’m of age in another 
week or two, and my own missis.’ They 
watched her close—wouldn’t let her write. 
Wot does she do? Dresses up like a man 
—rigs specs and a muzzle, ’cause her face 
was so pretty it might give her away, gets 
out o’ winder, bolts for London, finds Jack 
has passed a exam., and is down the 
river tidewaitin’. Heard he was on a ship 
called the Ry’/; goes off there along o’ old 
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Merrick, who never tumbled to nothin’. 
Goes off to the y’/, thinkin’ to find a nice 
little passenger ship, stewardess and ladies’ 
cabin and all.complete, and Jack waitin’ 
at the gangway with a P. and O. cap and six 
inches o’ starched collar on. Finds he’s 
boarded, finds there ain’t no stewardess and 
no ladies’ cabin, no nothin’, except a gang 
0’ howlin’ hell-rakers. Poor little popsy !” 

“Faith, she’s not aisily frightened,” said 
Father Fitz, “ but can take her own part— 
twas the divil’s own polthogue she giv’ me 
when I was foolin’ wid her. But she’s a 
purty colleen, and Jack’s the broth of a 
bhoy, and the only thing that’s throublin’ 
me is that dhrame of his.” 


THE FAIRY FIDDLER 


By F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER 


Y faded cap, and coat of green, 
He creeps among the grass unseen, 
Before the sun has lit the day; 

A fiddle carried in his hand— 

A fiddle made in Fairyland, 
Of pearl-shell from a Fairy bay. 


Its strings are made from reeds that 
lean, 

In clustered knots of brown and green, 
Above some haunted mountain rill; 
And all the songs the sea has sung, 
The chimes that mermaid bells 

rung, 


Are in that Fairy fiddle still. 


have 


It holds the wind’s soft whispering, 
The murmur of each brook and spring, 
The songs the earth sings to the sky; 
The voices of the stars that brood, 
‘The accents of the sleepless wood, 
And every blossom’s tiny sigh. 


When all the world is dark and still 
The fiddler leaves the fairy hill, 
And through the land he takes his way ; 
Through lanes and orchards, wet with 
dew, 
Through vales, where heavy mists hang 
blue, 
And meadows sweet with new-cut hay. 


And where the birds crouch fast asleep, 
In scattered copse or forests deep, 

He stops beneath the shadowed leaves. 
He draws his bow across the strings, 
And wild, sweet airs his fiddle sings, 

Its songs into their dreams he weaves. 


And all the songs we hear to-day, 
From blackbird piping in the may, 
Or thrush that wakes the woods behind, 
Are from the singing of his bow, 
That magic music, sweet and low, 
Won from the waters and the wind. 
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THE SEA FRONT OF MENTONE. 


A CORNER OF ITALY 


By R. PHILLIPS 


Illustrated from Photographs by G. R. Ballance 


N these months of Spring it is surely a 
cruelty to speak of the Riviera to those 
who are fast bound in the dreariness of 


London. Do they not daily see flowers, 
from that same country, hawked through 
the streets and offered in every florist’s 
window, and now you ! Nevertheless, 
it is of the land whence those flowers come 
that this paper and these pictures are to 
tell—a land of flowers indeed, but also a 
land of very much besides. 

There are in this world men who are 
cursed with too clear a sight, and it is 
surely one of these who tells us that half 
the beauty or interest of any given object 
is in the eyes of him who sees it. To my 
eyes the Riviera has many charms besides 
the light and the flowers. I will not forget 
the last, but I will also try to speak of the 
others, and so the thought may not be too 
hard, and those who read be not too dis- 
contented with this dirty London which 
has, at least, the solace of knowing that it 
is not forgotten by a happier clime, for 


does it not see the flowers of that country 
daily in its streets ! 

This quality of the eye does not, as I 
think, belong very greatly to our nation. 
English atmosphere and the beauties of 
English nature are largely a matter of quiet 
repetition. To one who has appreciated 
them, into whose consciousness they have 
thoroughly soaked, such impressions retain 
a far more intimate and lasting appeal than 
others of more salient and varied attack. 
Our country has therefore begotten in us 
a drowsy habit, a preference to gather the 
things within reach, and, for the rest, to let 
them come or not but never to unduly 
exert ourselves in the search. An English 
mind can for this reason rest contentedly 
upon the dun immensities of a Scotch 
moor, one glance at which causes the more 
lively Gaul to affirm: “ O, mais, mon cher, 
que ca m'ennuie. Crest triste, Cest tellement 
morne |” 

Thus our mind is dazed when transported 
to a country all sun and colour, of vivid 
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contrasts and high lights. Untrained to 
discriminate between these startling impres- 
sions and too strong appeals, dazzled and 
unable to choose its way, it plunges straight 
towards the first recognisable characteristic 
of so distressing a novelty, casts anchor, 
and thenceforth confidently affirms this as 
the one true and indisputable sign-manual 
of the country. It is proof of our national 
clearheadedness that such is often the 
case ; that, however accidentally, we have 
fallen upon the heart of things. 


AN OLIVE ORCHARD 


Such a spirit seldom adventures, but 
where it first rooted and found hold for its 
feet there it dwells—the spot seeming some 
sort of recognisable sanctuary amid the all- 
surrounding strangeness. ‘Thus—it may be 
—this traveller basks on the sea-front of 
Mentone and calls it the Riviera. To him 
then the country is but a strip of shoreland, 
covered here and there with great groups of 
brand new hotels and the villas of cosmo- 
politanism, neat stone terraces and gravelled 
walks with fringes and shrubberies of 
luxuriant shining -leaved greenery. His 
table is decorated with the flowers that 
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he expects here, though it is little care he 
If, 
indeed, he be very venturous, a drive may 
lead him among them and his conscious- 
ness be reinforced by so much, even also 
by some impression of that wonderful thing 
of beauty 


has of the places where they grow, 





an olive orchard of long growth. 
The twisted, gnarled boles have seen cen- 
turies come and go. 


Under their boughs 
the soldiers of Napoleon may have marched, 
himself have rested at noon on some day of 
his Italian campaigns. 


But such visions 





OF LONG GROWTH. 


are in the eye of the seer, not writ on the 
face of the land. All that our present 
friend hazily sees is the gaunt wood of the 
trunks rising grimly above a sward all 
fern and flowers and dappled lights, where 
the soft green of the early leaves lets the 
spring sun through to their feet. The 
sight of a bowed peasant may remind him 
of the poverty of the place, dimly visible 
at all times under the blatant crust of 
prosperity that hangs about the casino and 
its gardens, the hotel and villas built for 
the alien’s delight. For apart from its 
beauty this land is a poor land, rich in little 
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A BAREFOOTED BOY IN 
RAGS, 


but memories, and then only to 
the historic sense. Alien money 
has quickened its pulse, but 
before that the people died year 
after year from “the sickness of 
the poor”—a very plague that 
decimated them with spasmodic 
outbursts, due solely to lack of 
proper nourishment. 

Indeed, part of its beauty is 
the beauty of desolation. All 
about Mentone Bay the heart 
may rejoice in the splendour of 
sea blue, and the black-green 
boughs of the stone pines that 
grow almost to the water’s edge. 
These again are trees that have 
seen life. Like many a human 
being their boughs lie as the 
winds of fate bent them in their 
youth, gaunt arms stretching 


out towards the waters, their 
branches’ ends often naked with 
age as the barren stones beneath. 
But even they, on this no-man’s 
beach, are not quite them- 
selves as in the good North- 
land of their birth, any otherwise 
than this tame southern sea is 
ocean’s self. Together they have 
grown lazy with sun and forget- 
fulness of storm, even as the 
crowding foreigners who drive 
down the smooth shore road 
which they border, have—though 
possibly only for a while—grown 
useless for the sterner needs of 
life. 

And this is the’ superficial 
note of the Riviera from the 
glorified rankness of Monte 
Carlo to the bright futilities of 
Nice and San Remo. Light and 
scent and the glamour of a soft 


HERE IS AN ANCIENT BRACKET. 
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land and softer air, the bread of idleness 
and the drink of luxury—all the sheen of 
a polished surface, but underneath the in- 
sistent note of hollowness, of the vain 
emptiness of this gorgeous make-believe. 
The world has come indeed for its play, 
and not the best of the world. Owning 
no obligations or duties, it has made of 
one of the fairest spots in Europe a 
fungus growth, 
brilliant in as- 
pect but with- 
out substance. 
The truth of 
the country is 
far otherwise. 
Back away 
from the 
modern _ gor- 
geous houses 
and gardens 
of the foreign 
quarter the 
true Italian life 
still continues 
—squalid and 
mean, but 
coloured and 
artistically al- 
luring. Here 
are the old 
miserable 
stucco houscs 
with arches 
and facades 
whose empty 
pretentious- 
ness hardly 
strikes you, so 
curiously does 
the atmosphere 
which they create seem to echo an indubit- 
able past of better days. And beneath them 
—as if they were not sufficient in themselves 
—is there not the eternal Italian himself, 
lazy, unwashed, repulsive, but in his groups, 
behind his filthy booths, viciously beating 
his overburdened, underfed beasts, wholly 
picturesque—and so to be forgiven! Here 
stands a barefooted boy in rags, but his 
face might have been the model of an 
Angelico angel, and his hands grip a dirty 





STREET CORNER IN SAN REMO. 
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oil-jar, or flagon of coarsest Chianti, almost 
duplicate in line and material of one that 
museums cherish, spoil of a Roman tomb 
or villa of forgotten Ceesars. 

Now also come further back—in and 
among the courts and alleys. Filthiest of 
modern windows, tawdriest Madonnas in 
decaying niches, squalor and dirt of the 
worst—all are here. But there is yet some- 
thing more. 
The stucco, of 
every shade 
that damp and 
decay can 
breed, hangs 
in decaying 
strips, and the 
whole _atino- 
sphere reeks 
of pestilence ; 
but under the 


stucco and 
around the 
modern _—i win- 
dow frames 
peep out 
stonework and 
moulding that, 
defying — fate, 
whisper how 
this is Italy 
where the 
hand of the 
artist was once 
at work. The 
narrow alley 
walls slope 
and almost 


join, sundered 
only by main 
force of naked 
concrete spans. At night their gloom 
will be lightened by flaring gas jets, 
super-imposed, raw-moulded iron brackets, 
and all on the general babel. Yet here, at 
their very side, is an ancient bracket of 
bent and hammered metal, a_ veritable 
treasure of line and the craftsman’s skill. 
The lantern is long since gone, rests more 
than possibly in the studio of an artist, the 
rarest collection of a transatlantic con- 


noisseur. But the bracket remains, as 
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does the grill of yonder window, or the 
knocker of the door in that farther corner, 
to tell us that this is indeed the land 
appointed, or if you prefer the words of 
the poet, that it needs but to— 


“ 


. open (her) heart, and you shall see 
Graven inside it—Italy !” 

So, though her palaces fall or decay, or 
are here and there saved for the use of 
some great foreign mind which leaves its 


own land to dwell with her; though she 


THE 


delivered herself for governance into the 
hands of such of her sons as are of least 
account, casting her best into the obscure 
background little otherwise than the iron 
lantern in a back Mentone slum, she has 
given to all lands. 

As for history you cannot guess that it 


Let her sleep! 


ever grew on such soil, yet this very 
Riviera shore was the gate by which the 
movers of the world came and went. 
Norman pirates sacked these coasts, Car- 
thaginian armies poured through them on 
that march which almost brought Rome 
to her fall. Here Cesar turned towards 
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home, conqueror of Gaul, to kill the 
Republic and win the people, and here 
the barbarians halted before the city’s last 
hour. All about this sea-board, little and 
small, the Italian cities fought out their 
republican feuds, while the throes of the 
people cast up the men who were to 
become world-famous in art and letters. 
Dante, the exile, wandered here in his 
flight; and here, if legend be true, 
Columbus first dreamed over the drift- 


STONE PINES ROUND MENTONE BAY. 


wood which was to kindle his mind into 
thoughts that added a new world to the 
human ken. Austria and Napoleon harried 
the land, and a captive Pope was igno- 
miniously hurried through it to Paris. A 
chaos of building and unbuilding indeed— 
the making of nations and their undoing— 
and, on appearances, nothing left for Italy, 
still less for the little strip of sea-board 
where all this pageant flowed and ebbed. 
Such are the under-currents of this 
country’s message, unsubstantial imagina- 
tions to the sober British mind, quite un- 
practical and of no profit in remembrance 
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Yet let the same mind but pause and 
consider, and it must own their like at its 
very threshold. There are men in England 
to-day who know that their whole character 
and life have been subject to influences 
derived from some old Roundhead or 
Cavalier, who stood for or against a Stuart, 
a tax, a social movement. Cosmopolitan, 
it sent out the unseen powers of influence 
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a strange shore which owns no claim upon 
them. So, too, the rich lounger of the 
world asks only sunshine and soft air, 
to own no tie and be asked no gratitude. 

We smile, in this day of the realities, when 
old men whisper how nations do indeed 
reap as they sow. The great quays of this 
land are idle and mouldering, yet once 
the world’s treasures were unloaded here, 


ITALIAN FISHING BOATS. 


and movement to colour the world’s story, 
while itself turned back to slumber, ex- 
hausted by the immensity of the virtue 
which went out of it. Now the cosmo- 
politan world comes back upon it, heeding 
nothing, knowing nothing indeed of what 
it owes to the places which it overruns. 
The stone pines round Mentone Bay are 
no longer the good, sound tree of the 
North, but at once richer and weaker, 
thoughtless and irresponsible sojourners on 
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the children of many nations brought in 


bonds to be slaves. Rich and prosperous, 
their creed was that of Macchiavelli’s 
“Prince.” Worn out with internecine feuds 
they fell a prey to the alien, first when 
he came sword in hand, and next now 
when his weapon is simple gold. Once 
they were mighty traders, now they are 
rich if they can sell ‘the flowers of their 
grass fields. Is it the irony of the gods, or 
a justice that does indeed balance scales? 
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THE WOMEN AND GIRLS OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUM LAND 


By CLIVE HOLLAND 


Author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,” ‘“‘ Musumé,” etc. 


HE Land of the Chrysanthemum upon 
which so much interest is just now 
being centred is one of the most romantic 
and artistically attractive of foreign lands. 
Novelists and travellers agree in singing its 
praises, and even the most veracious of the 
latter have little to say in disparagement of 
its people or customs, and less to say in 
disparagement of its scenery and natural 
beauties. 

A land of flowers! and the fairest of all 
the flowers are the human ones—its women. 
For the women and girls of Japan are dainty, 
interesting, and feminine; and although 
European fashions and customs of dress 
threaten to make unpicturesque the garb of 
Japanese women of the upper classes, such 
ideas have happily not as yet penetrated 
very deep into the feminine minds of Japan. 


Illustrated by special photographs 


Japanese women have many virtues and 
few vices, and not least amongst the 
former are those of a love of home and 
patriotism. 

In the last virtue they influence not a 
little, as do also the younger girls, the men 
of the nation. They inculcate the idea in 
the minds of their sons that it is good to 
die whilst fighting for Japan, and though 
tears may shine in their eyes they will yet 
say, “Go and fight, but do not return 
unless victorious.” 

In this picturesque land, which in 
many ways to European eyes seems on so 
ridiculously small a scale, the women bulk 
largely. They have not yet attained to the 
sometimes undesirable freedom of the West, 
but they play an important part in all duties 
which should devolve upon women. They 
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are industrious, frugal, and happy; and, 
perhaps, the happiness is not a little trace- 
able to the other characteristics. 

Many travellers have attempted to 
describe the smile of a Japanese woman. 
It is a difficult task to attempt ; because it 
seems to proceed from within, and is not 
merely a fleeting expression tinging her 
outward countenance. And yet to Western 
ideas she would seem to have little to 
make her happy, for the position of the 
Japanese woman, with some few ex- 
ceptions, is not one of great social im- 
portance. Of course, in some households 
she reigns supreme; but this supremacy is 
rather that of 
individual cir- 
cumstance 
than a national 
characteristic. 

Most writers 
are agreed that 
she is one of 
the gentlest 
and most lov- 
able of women, 
and Sir Edwin 
Arnold has 
crystallized her 
position in 
social life in a 
very few words. 
He says, “ for 
her there are 
three _obedi- 
ences. She obeys, as a child, her father ; 
as a wife, her husband ; and, as a mother, 
her eldest son.” 

And yet, although she may have little of 
the freedom of the Western woman —free- 
dom which has not, in the opinion of many, 
added either to her grace or her charm — 
the Japanese woman is on the whole happy. 
No one who knows her denies that she is 
sweet and charming. 

Although to most travellers the life and 
thoughts of Japanese girls and women are 
sealed books—for her true charm is not to 
be learned from the women of the shops, 
bazaars, and restaurants, nor even from 
those one sees in the streets and in the 
temple grounds—one cannot fail to notice 


A JOLLY LITTLE GEISHA. 
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her courtesy and gentleness in almost all 
circumstances of life. To truly know the 
whole charm. of the Japanese girl, one 
must live in some household with her 
through a whole year; for there are 
phases and beauties of disposition which 
one discovers slowly, which vary even 
with the seasons themselves. Perhaps 
they are best seen in some village or town, 
as yet unconnected by railway with the 
more strenuous life of the bigger cities. 
Here, entirely outside the sphere of Western 
influences, one finds her as she is. The 
Western mind does not easily understand 
how it is that she is so bright an example 
of gentleness, 
unselfishness, 
and _ tactful- 
ness, whilst 
leading a life 
which to an 
English or 
American girl 
would be unen- 
durable. She 
goes through 
the whole task 
of her house- 
hold—if a 
woman or a 
grown = girl— 
with a tact 
and patience 
and inexhaust- 
able cheer- 
fulness which are positively astonishing. 

A Western woman, who has studied her 
Japanese sister for years, pays her a 
wonderful tribute in saying, “For true 
womanliness, which I take to mean a high 
combination of sense and sweetness, valour 
and humility, the Japanese rank with any 
women in the world, and pass before most 
of them.” 

From her early days she is grounded in 
the laws of submission to her father and 
her mother and her male relatives, by 
means of strange vocal lessons given her by, 
perhaps, her grandfather, or by the perusal 
of “Onna Daigaku,” the famous work of 
the ancient moralist named Kaibara, which 
freely translated may be taken to mean 
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“The Whole Duty of Woman.” And 
although her Western sisters would prob- 
ably treat its teachings with scorn, in the 
eyes of most Japanese women it is a work 
of the greatest authority. 

There are a few things in it that Western 
women might bind upon their hearts, and 
not the least 
the woman in 
“ Society.” 

She would 
learn from it 
that “a vir- 
tuous heart in 
a woman is of 
greater price 
than beauty of 
face,” and that 
“the heart of a 
vicious woman 
is ever turbu- 
lent and un- 
restful, making 
the glances of 
her eyes not 
mild and sweet 
but wild; her 
anger un 
governable ; 
her words 
harsh, and her 
accents vulgar. 
That she will 
be an up- 
braider of 
others, an en- 
vier of the 
more fortunate 
and beautiful 
of her sex, 
and, in a 
word, a walker 
in the ways 
that should not be walked by woman.” 

In contradistinction to this she is taught 
that the only qualities that adorn a woman 
are chastity, mercy, obedience, and peace- 
ful calm, and from her earliest youth a girl 
is taught that the line of separation between 
woman and man should not be crossed. 
That is to say, she should not seek to copy 
man, but to herself and destiny be true. 


THE PRETTIEST 
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In ancient times her lot was even harder, 
for she had little or no intercourse with 
men other than those of her father’s house- 
hold ; and even now when she marries she 
is taught that she is to reverence and obey 
her husband’s relatives, his mother and 
father, as she has reverenced and obeyed 
her own 
parents. She 
must be able 
to cook rice 
properly, and 
her being un- 
able to do so 
is considered, 
not in the 
light of mere 
ignorance, but 
almost as a 
mortal sin; a 
young wife 
ignorant of 
the proper ful- 
filling of this 
domestic duty 
would very 
likely be re- 
turned to her 
parents’ house. 

And another 
thing: she is 
taught not to 
give way to 
jealousy, and, 
in strange 
phraseology, 
she is in- 
formed by this 
writer of “The 
Whole Duty of 
Woman,” that 
to do so is not 
only wrong, 
but will render her countenance frightful, 
and her voice repulsive, and the result of 
these things will be the alienation of her 
husband’s affections, and the making of 
her undesirable in his eyes. 

The teaching of Kaibara on the subject of 
divorce would also scarcely meet with the 
approval of some of the newer women of 
the West, for he says: “ A woman may be 
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divorced, who, by talking too much and 
gossiping, disturbs the harmony of the 
family, and calls down trouble on her own 
household.” And when once divorced she 
has lost status and.is considered to have 
wandered from the right way, and “is even 
covered with the greatest shame, notwith- 
standing she should possibly marry again 
with a man of wealth and social impor- 
tance.” And this is the teaching which 
appertains in the older households of Japan 
at the present time. 

The geisha bulks largely in Japanese life, 
so largely indeed that one would almost 
imagine from some Western writers that 
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victims to her wiles. Her manners are 
exquisite and tiny, for it is impossible to 
imagine her doing anything big. She 
appears on the scenes early in the evening 
with a smile and a prostration, palms down 
on the floor and her face resting upon 
them; and she says with a delicate 
humility when greeting her employers and 
his guests, “‘ Omina sama gomen kudasai,” 
which translated and robbed of its quaint 
Japanese idiom means, “ Honourable Mr. 
and Mrs. Everybody, kindly pardon me.” 
Her movements ares little like those 
depicted upon the foreign stage, in musical 
comedies and plays, and few Europeans 
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Their 


there are only geishas in Japan. 
mission is to make life happy, and their 


education is all to that end. No Japanese 
feast or entertainment, whether in a public 
chaya or in a private house, seems complete 
without these dainty, bright: little beings, 
who can dance and sing and tell stories, 
and play on the strangely shaped instru- 
ments which make the plaintive Japanese 
music. 

The geisha is quick witted, and her 
knowledge of games of all kinds is simply 
wonderful. In a word she is the professional 
charmer, and it is not in the least wonderful 
that Europeans, exiled from home by 
reason of business, or even merely travellers 
in the Land of the Chrysanthemum fall 


can copy them correctly, either as regards 
their grace or attractiveness. She serves 
the guests as well as entertains them, and 
then when it is all over she will retire to a 
corner of the room and change her robes 
for the more gorgeous one she will wear 
when dancing or singing, and thus trans- 
formed from the semblance of a quiet 
coloured moth to that of a gay butterfly 
she commences her little entertainment. 
Her dancing is largely pantomimic, and 
therefore a few geishas form almost a 
theatrical troupe in themselves. 

They never, of course, do heaps of things 
which they are reported to do. They never 
kiss or hug each other, nor do they often 
join hands, except in games or dances 
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requiring it. And they are never sold, bag 
and baggage, with the house to which they 
are attached, as depicted in English musical 
comedies. 

But after all there are many other types 
of women in Japan. The quaint little 
sisters of quainter little brothers who haunt 
the shaded courtyards of the temples with 
babies strapped to their backs, and children, 
little more than babies themselves, toddling 
hither and thither under the shade of paper 
umbrellas, or inspecting, with eyes which 
have for the no.ce become fully opened, 
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pole across her shoulder, to each end of 
which is slung a tub or basket with ropes 
like the car of a balloon. It is wonderful 
the weight these sturdy women will thus 
carry ; and as they go along the road_ they 
call out their wares, and from the houses 
come other women bent on bargaining. 
Sometimes, if one is lucky, one may catch 
glimpses of delightful groups of Japanese 
servants engaged in polishing the pots and 
pans, or washing the clothes at the back of 
the houses or of a chtya. They are 
singularly industrious and cheerful in their 


WOMEN PEDLARS IN A JAPANESE VILLAGE STREET. 


the wonderful marvels of the stalls of 
sweetmeats, and beautifully finished toys 
carved in wood and bound with lacquer. 

And then, too, there are the women of the 
countryside, patient, hard-working. Often 
sitting outside the rudest of houses spinning 
silk with primitive machinery from hundreds 
of cocoons, or working knee-deep in the 
water of the rice fields, clad in smoke blue 
kimonos or less. 

In the sunny streets of the villages, of the 
interior more especially, one meets with 
the woman pedlar, striding along bare- 
leggea and short skirted, with a bamboo 


work, and positively interested in it, which 
is in charming contrast to the average indif- 
ference displayed by their Western proto- 
types. 

The Japanese women of the country-side 
work hard. One may often see them in an 
open space surrounded by trees thrashing 
rice which has been laid in heaps upon 
huge squares of coarse matting spread upon 
the open ground in the sun. The fails 
they use are curiously constructed, with 
handles some six or seven feet in length 
with a kind of double end, in which 
a bar of thicker wood swings. They will 
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horizontal poles, over 
which the bedding 
is thrown for the 
purpose of airing. 
The clothes are car- 
ried in baskets, or, 
if damp, in strange 
looking buckets. 

In the tea fields 
of Tsuchi Yama, and 
of Uji, which is on 
the outskirts of 
Kioto, at the latter 
end of April and 
beginning of May, 
one meets with the 
tea-picker, often a 
picturesque figure 
with a strange, white, 
cowl-like head-dress, 
busily engaged in the 
preparation and sort- 
ing of the leaves for 

JAPANESE GIRL PICKING TIA. the market. 

The women and 
work for hours untiringly thrashing out the girls of Japan are devoted to flowers, 
rice, which is probably almost the only food and the lady gardener is by no means 
they know. And after- 
wards these same 
women will turn un- 
complainingly the wheel 
of the somewhat primi- 
tive winnowing machine 
placed outside the 
straw-thatched shed in 
which the rice is stored. 

The Japanese washer- 
woman is an important 
functionary, for the 
Japanese are a cleanly 
race who believe in 
daily baths, and 
pleasant society whilst 
taking them. She not 
only does her washing 
largely in the open air, 
but her ironing also. 
The clothes or fabric 
to be ironed are spread 
upon huge ironing 
boards which are 
often rested against the PLAYING THE KOTO, 
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Amidst the beautiful nur- 
series of native gardeners, and in the 
flower shops, one finds her not seldom 
as charming as the blossoms she tends or 
sells. At the festivals of the flowers, as 
those of the plum blossom at Kameido in 
January, of the cherry blossom at Uyeno 
and Mukojima in April, and the wistaria at 
Kameidoin May, and of the chrysanthemum 
she is a familiar figure. At these festivals, 
indeed, one can see almost all types of 
Japanese women and girls. 


unknown. 
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which is washed by the sea of Japan— 
who almost deserve the title of “ New 
Woman,” whilst they are en- 
gaged in the occupation of diving for the 
shellfish, which are so much esteemed, 
they leave the more purely domestic duties 
in the huts and houses to be performed in 
many cases by the men. It is a strange 
occupation, and they run great risks, as 
they frequently have to dive down to a 
depth of from forty to fifty feet beneath the 
surface. But the virtues of diving and 


because, 


JAPANESE WOMAN WINNOWING RICE. 


At the festivals, of which there are so 
many, the women, as sightseers or as 
the vendors of strange sweetmeats and 
beautiful toys for the children, are an 
important item in Japanese life. Good 
tempered and witty they would almost 
persuade one into buying anything, and 
the better class and younger of them add 
not a little to the attractiveness of the 
scene. 

Then among the many other classes of 
Japanese women—all of which it is im- 
possible to describe, however briefly—is 
that strange class engaged on the coast 


swimming, at which they are adepts, are 
easily seen in their clear skins and their 
beautifully rounded limbs. 

Of the modern woman of Japan, who 
copies her European sisters, there is no 


need to speak. It is less easy to accept 
without regret the emancipated woman of 
Japan than the emancipated woman of a 
Western nation. For the women and girls 
of Chrysanthemum Land are as paper 
flowers to real blossoms when they appear 
without their own native charm, mas- 
querading in the fashions and customs 
of an inartistic nation like ours. 
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By PAUL HEYSE 


HEY had been sitting for awhile at 
table dhdle in the Hotel Salo. The 
first two courses were over, and the 
national dish, risotto, was just being served 
when one of the side doors opened and 
admitted a belated guest, whose appearance 
checked the lively table talk for some 
minutes. 

A beautiful, slender young woman in a 
dark little travelling cloak, on the silk hood 
of which hung a heavy nest of plaited ash- 
blonde tresses. The delicately rounded 
face, very pale, but not of a sickly colour, 
had a singular expression of melancholy or 
defiance ; the black eyes looked out motion- 
less under half-drooping lids, and the finely 
curved lips were firmly closed. Without 
paying attention to the chief waiter, who 
wished to show her a place, she went 
to the lower end of one of the two long 
tables, sat down on a chair between two 
empty ones, let her little cloak fall over 
the back of it, and began slowly to pull off 
her gloves. 

Even now she looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but fixed her eyes 
steadily on a little epergne standing before 
her with oranges, dried figs, and almonds, 
as if she wanted to count them. She 
seemed to feel cold—it was only the middle 
of March, indeed, but the soft air of a 
southern spring flowed through the bright 
and comfortable little dining hall—yet she 
pulled her little cloak over her shoulders 
again, and wrapped herself up in it with a 
slight shiver. In answer to the waiter’s 
question if she would have soup she 
shook her head, ate a little of the 
risotto, and then took a leg of capon, 
which she slowly and absent-mindedly 
cut into little bits. But she filled her 
tumbler with the red wine, and drank 
it up in a long draught. 

The talking, whispering, and laughter of 


the party had got into flow again ; from the 
entrance hall, where two green parrots sat 
fastened by thin little chains to : climbing 
pole, penetrated from time to time a shrill 
screeching or a hoarse chatter ; the beauti- 
ful stranger sat as if in a dream, and did 
not hear the polite question of the lady 
opposite her whether she had come by ship 
or by land. Without looking up from her 
plate, she was just beginning to peel a 
blood orange with her slender white hands 
as slowly and solemnly as if she were doing 
something of great importance, when she 
heard a man’s voice on her right say in a 
muffled tone : 

“TI think, madam, we ought not to be 
perfect strangers to one another.” 

She sat up with a slight gesture of alarm, 
and cast a quick glance at the speaker, who 
sat at the end of the table parted from her 
only by an empty chair. As he sat with 
his back to the bright window, the features 
of his face were not in a clear enough light 
to be recognised at once. Only the 
brilliant grey eyes, and the white teeth 
under an unkempt beard flashed out of it, 
and gave the face a sprightly youthful 
expression, though the thick and bristling 
hair of his head was already a little grey. 

“T don’t take it amiss of you that you 
don’t recognise me” he continued, with a 
good-natured laugh. ‘“ We were introduced 
to one another only by photograph, and 
since then I’ve let my beard grow, so that 
my oldest friends might be puzzled what to 
make of me. I see I must recall my name 
to your memory. Dr. Hans Hartwig, or, as 
my dear young friend, your husband, used 
to call me the faithful Johannes, because I 
once pulled him through a bad nervous 
fever. Since he became a happy husband 
the giddy young fellow has quite forgotten 
me, as if I were dead. Happiness makes 
people forgetful, and I am not angry with 
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him for that. The last I heard from 
him was an invitation to his wedding 
two years ago, accompanied by the 
photo of his bride, whom I now see in 
most beautiful bodily presence as a young 
married lady before me. But how comes 
it, Frau Malwine, that I am greeting you 
here alone, without your—our Ludwig, who 
ought also to have a yearning at his heart 
to visit his old friend beyond the Alps one 
day ?” 

The wave of blood that had shot into 
the young lady’s face when her neighbour 
began to speak had flowed back again to 
her heart. Her cheeks now seemed still 
paler as she answered, with her eyes looking 
straight before her again, “ Ludwig is still 
detained by his duties as bandmaster, and 
had to let me goalone. I have come from 
a sanatorium, where I have spent six weeks. 
My nerves were deranged. I don’t know 
whether you have heard rr 

** Not a word about you these two years, 
as I have already said.” ; 

“Well, I have had a severe confinement, 
the child was dead. I fell into such a 
gloomy state of mind that I couldn't 
recover at home. The doctor sent me to 
a sanatorium for nervous patients, from 
which I was dismissed a short time ago, 
cured, they said. I know best that I’m 
incurable. And so—when one feels as I 
feel, one does well to flee away from all 
human beings. It doesn’t matter either; 
there are healthy and merry people enough 
in the world.” 

This she blurted out in so bitter a tone, 
drawing her fine dark eyebrows so angrily 
together, while the pale nostrils of her 
straight nose softly trembled, that her 
neighbour contemplated her with growing 
sympathy. 

“Dear madam,” said he, “pardon an 
honest old friend, whose business it is to 
study the diseases of the body and of the 
soul, the impolite remark that you don’t 
know what you’re saying. Incurable? At 
so early an age? After a sad experience 
common to you with thousands? You 





don’t yet know the power and wisdom of 
the greatest of all healing artists, almighty 
time, which makes cures far more miraculous 
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than that of a young mother who weeps 
for her first-born. I myself, when I trans- 
planted myself to Italy five years ago, 
because I found the burning of a life 
wound insufferable in my old native air— 
well, even here it isn’t quite healed over 
yet. ButI can breathe again now, without 
hourly feeling the cutting pain. I spend 
my days quite humanly, and even not 
uselessly for my fellow creatures. <A 
hundred paces from this hotel I have taken 
a couple of rooms in a clean little house, 
from which I look over the pretty garden 
and the lovely lake to Monte Baldo. 
There I work away at all sorts of scientific 
and other trifles. At noon I come here to 
lunch. ‘The landlords are very good friends 
of mine; the white-headed old gentleman 
down there is the padrone; he has mar- 
ried his niece, who is much younger, an 
amiable woman and an excellent singer. 
Old Signor Triaca’s partner is a well 
educated young man of a good Milanese 
family ; so one has somebody to talk to 
even in winter, when the house is empty. 
And then the helpful assistant of that great 
physician, Time, the good, quiet, inex- 
haustibly glorious scenery of this blessed 
lake, the most beautiful of all southern ones 
I know—rest assured, honoured madam, 
that a few weeks in ¢47s sanatorium will be 
of more use to your body and soul than a 
year and a day under the grey Northern 
sky, where miserable bunglers of my laud- 
able guild make you the victim of their 
experiments.” 

She had listened to him with an unaltered 
mien. When he ceased she caught her 
gloves which she had laid beside her cover. 
It seemed as if she were resolved to answer 
nothing. Then the words burst forth 
suddenly from her hard - pressed lips: 
‘There are wounds over which neither Time 
nor your lauded Nature has power. I con- 
gratulate you on having been spared this 
experience.” 

With that she rose quickly, made a slight 
bow, and walked, pulling the little cloak 
firmly round her shoulders, out of the now 
empty room. 

> . * * 
He had remained sitting and had looked 
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after her with a quiet rocking of his head 
and a softly hummed “Hm! hm!” Then 
he slowly drank up his wine, lighted a cigar, 
and rose. 

Past the empty chairs, round which only 
the waiters were now busy clearing the 
tables, he stepped, still meditatively hum- 
ming, into the entrance-hall, where the 
landlords were now sitting at coffee. He 
greeted them in Italian, and asked them at 
once when the beautiful stranger had 
arrived, and where they had lodged her. 

She had arrived, they told him, an hour 
before lunch with the driver from Gardone ; 
the great consumption barracks there had 
frightened her away, and she had hired a 
little carriage to take her to some other 
place. Salo had happened to be the 
nearest, and it seemed to be indifferent to 
her where she was lodged, for she had 
accepted the very unpretentious last room 
that was still vacant. She seemed to be 
very ill or to be suffering from some great 
grief, added the landlady. So beautiful 
and so sad, the poor young lady! But he 
had spoken with her. Did he know what 
ailed her? 

He hoped to find out soon, he said. But, 
above all, as her husband was a good friend 
of his, he wished her to be well taken care 
of. In the new wing where passing guests 
were generally lodged, her rest would be 
disturbed at night. 

Signor Guastalla, the younger of the two 
landlords, remembered that the gentleman 
who had the quiet balcony-room in the 
main building at the end of the corridor 
intended to leave before night. The lady 
might remove to that room at once. 

He went to tell her this. The doctor 
took leave and then stepped out on to the 
verandah, from which a stone stair led down 
into the broad sunny garden. Behind it 
lay the blue lake; a barge with a rectangular 
brownish-red sail was gliding slowly past 
behind the low white parapet towards the 
harbour of the little town. On the other 
side lay the mountains in the delicate, 
glistening sun-haze. 

The magic stillness of the afternoon had 
tempted out many of the guests to enjoy 
their siesta under the magnolia and fig 
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trees and in the shady bamboo bower. 
But at the farthest verge, before the still 
closed high windows of the lemon-house, a 
female form was walking up and down in 
the bright sun with restless steps, the face 
not protected even by a hat or veil against 
the dazzling light, the arms crossed over 
the full breast, the eyes steadily fixed on 
the gravel of the garden walk. 

The spy up on the verandah had recog- 
nised her at once. His first impulse was 
to descend the stair, but he paused a 
moment, turned slowly away, and walked 
back into the house. 

The matter was already settled, said 
Signor Guastalla, who met him in the 
entrance-hall. “The gentleman he had 
spoken of had at once declared his willing- 
ness to give up his room immediately. The 
lady’s luggage —it consisted only of a fur 
cloak and a small portmanteau—was just 
being brought over, and he himself was 
looking for the lady to tell her what care 
had been taken of her behind her back. 

“Vabbene,” nodded the doctor, “she’s 
Au revoir this 


down in the garden. 
evening.” 

He was wont not to leave his solitary 
home in the evening, but to-day a feeling 
warmer than mere curiosity tempted him 
back to the hotel at supper time. 

But the place the young lady had 


occupied at noon remained empty. Nor 
did the landlord know more of her than 
that she had had a frugal supper taken to 
her room, after sitting for several hours on 
a bench at the most solitary spot in the 
garden, gazing out at the lake. 

At noon next day, when the doctor had 
thought he would be sure to meet her, she 
did not appear at fable dhédte. After lunch 
he sent a waiter to her room, to ask if he 
might visit her, but learned that her room 
was empty, and that she had eaten very 
little of the meal that had been served her 
there. 

Evidently she was resolved to break off 
all further intercourse with the only person 
who knew her there. 

Moodily reflecting whether he should 
comply with the strange creature’s will 
or endeavour to force his sympathy upon 
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her, he walked along the sunny, broad road 
by which one can get to Gardone in three- 
quarters of an hour. He had an acquain- 
tance there, with whom he now and then 
played a game or two at chess, to get him 
to forget his constant thoughts of death. 
When he had walked half the way he saw 
sitting on a bench a female figure in whom, 
though a broad black hat hid her face, 
which was sunk upon her breast, he 
recognised the lady he had sought. The 
bench stood in the shadow of a high wall, 
between which and another opposite it one 
climbed to a little church. At the top, 
towering out of the olive plantations, rose 
high-topped old cypresses, which attuned 
the mind to thoughts of death and the 
grave. The air was calm, and the wide 
firmament was veiled by a slight haze, 
which seemed to foreshadow a spring 
thunderstorm. 

The solitary figure on the bench started 
slightly when the tall man suddenly stood 
before her. When she recognised the 
doctor, a dark red rose to her cheeks, 
which then rapidly paled again. But she 
did not stir, and no greeting escaped her 
lips. 

“Good-day, Frau Malwine!” said he, 
without offering his hand, as if uncertain 
whether she would offer hers. And then: 
“You have sought out a pretty little 
pouting-place here, and are thinking at this 
moment: Why must this disagreeable 
person disturb me in my meditations? But 
though you wish me to all the devils, here 
I am and here I stay, and I even carry my 
intrusiveness so far as to solicit a modest 
little place on the bench beside you. 
Surely you will not refuse me this little 
favour ?” 

She remained silent, only nodded her 
head imperceptibly, and moved, wrapping 
her little cloak more closely round her, to 
the farthest end of the bench. 

“Yes,” he said smiling, and sitting down 
beside her. ‘‘ Nobody escapes his fate. 
You have tried so cleverly to avoid me, and 
yet you must endure my company after 
all; for it would be too unfriendly if you 
now rose at once and left me sitting here. 
I really have not deserved that of you, for, 
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even before we became personally acquain- 
ted, I felt the warmest interest in my 
friend’s wife.” 

She looked steadily past him with a 
weary, indifferent expression, as when one 
endures something disagreeable that one 
cannot ward off. 

“T am sorry,” she now said, “that I 
shall probably forfeit this interest soon. 
My state of mind is such that I can’t seem 
amiable to anybody.” 

“Oh,” said he, “you forget that you 
have to do with a physician who, even 
professionally, feels a keen interest in a 
suffering human being, without any per- 
sonal relation whatever. And that you are 
a sufferer you have already admitted to me 
yourself.” 

“Certainly. Only I don’t wish to put 
myself under medical treatment.” 

“ Just as little as I’m accustomed to go 
patient-hunting, least of all since I gave up 
my regular practice, and now give advice 
only to the poor country folk, who, God 
knows why, have special confidence in me, 
and come flocking to consult me at certain 
hours at my hermitage. But you wijl 
understand, when the patient is not the first 
I come across, but a being who is the most 
precious possession of a person very dear 
to me, it’s quite another thing; then in- 
discretion becomes a kind of sacred duty, and 
Isimply declare to you, honoured Madam, 
that I’m resolved not to leave you to 
yourself, and not to rest till I either 
convince myself of the incurability you 
speak of, or hit upon some suitable means 
of cure.” 

She turned to him for the first time, and 
looked straight into his face with a firm, 
challenging glance. 

“And if I withdraw myself from this 
enforced friendly care and leave Salo 
to-day ?” 

“Then I should follow you in the same 
hour, for sick people are irresponsible, and 
must submit to surveillance. Unless,” he 
added more slowly, looking keenly at her, 
“you returned by the straight way, which 
in this case also would be the best, to your 
husband.” 

“To my husband? Never!” 
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Scarce had the word escaped her when 
she seemed to repent it. Her breast rose 
and fell vehemently, the delicate nostrils 
quivered, she rose quickly and walked away 
from the bench, as if to cut off all further 
conversation. Then she heard the doctor 
say : 
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She wrapped herself in her little cloak 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, 
and looked past him in gloomy silence. 

“You can’t but understand,” he con- 
tinued, “ that I will not let you go till you 
tell me what has come between you and 
Ludwig, so that you suddenly regard this 
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She slowly tore the letter into little bits. 


* Do sit down again, my dear lady. You 
owe me an explanation of the weighty 
word you have so calmly spoken—no, not 
calmly—in an excitement which convinces 
me that it can’t have been your /as¢ word. 
You wish to separate yourself from your 
husband, from such a husband as yours, 
after being united to him only two years? 
That’s incredible.” 


loved and lovable man as your deadly 
enemy. If you try to stave me off by 
saying that this is your own private 
affair, with which no third party has a 
right to meddle, that will not avail you. 
What you refuse to tell me to-day you 
will have to confide to me to-morrow or 
the day after. For I owe it not only to 
my friend, but.also to you, not to desist 
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till I have convinced myself whether the 
rupture between you is really incurable. 
We doctors are bound to be obtrusive, 
and when patients turn us out at the door 
we must climb in at the window, in order 
to cure them, even against their will, so 
long as there is hope. Well then, little 
woman, what has happened? There has 
been a storm—a matrimonial quarrel—and 
being hot-blooded and excessively nervous, 
though dismissed from the sanatorium as 
cured, you left him. But a man like 
Ludwig, one of the best sort of this great 
species of earthly creatures that has so 
many weaknesses and imperfections cling- 
ing to it, what crime can he have com- 
mitted against you that a good wife must 
not forgive him, if he addresses himself in 
penitence to her loving heart?” 

Still she did not answer. He, too, was 
silent, and seemed, as he drew figures with 
his stick in the sand before his feet, to be 
waiting calmly till she should make up her 
mind to confess. Out on the highway 
promenaders sauntered along, rapid little 
carriages rolled flying past, and a girl witha 
basket full of oranges on her head stopped 
a moment at the entrance to the little lane, 
to offer her fruit for sale. A shake of the 
doctor’s head drove her away. 

Yet, though it was as quiet under the 
shadow of the cypresses as in a con- 
fessional, not a word escaped the young 
lady’s firmly-closed lips. 

“Well,” said the doctor at last, rising 
slowly, “I see clearly now how it is. 
You yourself are mainly to blame for the 
quarrel, and you shrink from confessing 
it. Of course, you find it ungallant that 
I tell you that to your face. But, as I 
have had the honour to know you only 
since yesterday, whereas I lived on the 
most intimate terms with your husband 
for several years, I’m justified in believing 
that you are the more guilty party. What- 
ever wrong he may have done you, I 
know his character, and know how he 
loves you, and if his easily-moved artistic 
temperament has run away with him for 
once, and he has said something that 
seemed to you offensive—my goodness ! 
you knew, I suppose, that it wasn’t a young 
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licentiate of theology that you married, 
but a merry musician, who, however, 
desired nothing better than to be ruled by 
his dear band-mistress’s baton.” 

He pressed his hat down on his brow 
with an indignant gésture, made a short 
bow, and turned to go. But his shrewd 
calculation that this was the only way to 
break her obstinate silence was not doomed 
to disappointment. 

“Yes,” she said, as if speaking only to 
herself, “I had to be prepared for that. 
Before the judgment-seat of man I am, 
even without trial, the guilty party. For 
to the lords of creation everything is per- 
mitted that gives them pleasure, and, 
however much a woman may feel insulted 
and dishonoured thereby, she has no right 
to complain—nay, she must rend heaven 
with shouts of joy if he grieves her to 
death, for she can’t pay too dear for the 
happiness of having been deemed worthy 
of his choice. But that you may not think 
me altogether too childish, you shall hear 
that it was not, even in the eyes of the 
world, quite so everyday and trifling a 
matter that makes it impossible for me 
to go on living at his side, but a grievous 
crime, which even he himself thinks de- 
serving of punishment. There! Now 
you know it, and now I’ve nothing more 
to say to you.” 

He looked down at her with a suddenly 
altered expression full of the deepest 
sympathy. 

“Dear Frau Malwine,” said he, boring 
his stick deep into the ground, as if in 
token that he had now no_ thought 
of budging from the spot, “You are 
mistaken. You have much more to say 
to me, now more than ever. A crime you 
said? There is only one between man 
and wife which rends a deep gulf between 
them, often even never to be bridged over, 
and of this crime I don’t believe our friend 
capable against you, whom I see before me 
in the charms of youth, and whose posses- 
sion made him so happy that for all other 
human beings, including his best friends, 
hardly even the obligatory remnant of love 
remained in his heart. No, some delusion 
must have blinded you, some false 
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suspicion from which he could not clear 
himself at once. Unfaithfulness! Ludwig 
unfaithful to you ?” 

He saw great heavy drops suddenly 
burst from her eyes, tears such as the feel- 
ing of bitter mortification rather than of 
soft pain lures from an insulted heart. She 
seemed not even to know that she had a 
witness of her uncontrolled grief before her. 
The drops rolled slowly over her pale 
cheeks, while she softly closed her eyes. 
Not till he took the handkerchief that she 
had held in her lap gently from her hand, 
and dried her heavy eyelashes with it with 
trustful care, like a weeping child’s, did her 
consciousness of the whole scene seem to 
return. 

“What more do you want to hear from 
me?” she said gloomily. ‘The details 
are indifferent, if I tell you that he himself 
had not the courage to deny the crime. No 
matter whether you believe it of him or not, 
the fact is there, and what has been done 
can’t be undone. If you wish me well, 
leave me now to myself. I'll pull through 


without anybody’s help, for the only thing 


that still keeps me erect is the feeling of my 
freedom from all compulsion, even the 
friendliest. If you’re a physician of the 
human soul, you’ll understand that.” 

“Certainly,” said he, and sat down 
quietly again beside her, spreading the 
quite drenched little handkerchief as if to 
dry it over the handle of his stick. “I 
know that in such a mood all intrusive talk 
is of no more avail than a mustard plaster 
on a broken leg. Nothing is further from 
my intention than to subject you to the 
slightest compulsion. But you, too, will 
understand, as I have hitherto loved and 
respected your husband, without indeed 
doubting his liability to all manner of 
human weaknesses—that of which you 
have accused him, and of which he has 
confessed himself guilty, is so monstrous 
that I can’t harmonise it with my old con- 
ception of him. After two years of happy 
married life—for you were happy in those 
two years, were you not?” 

She nodded her reply, while her tears 
broke forth more vehemently than ever. 

“Well, then, how am I to understand 
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that another could become seriously dan- 
gerous to him, and could seduce him to 
forget his love and duty so completely? I 
know that even before he met you he was 
a man Of pure heart, easily kindled by all 
that is beautiful, but protected’ by inborn 
disgust of all that is low against the aberra- 
tions of frivolous young men. And now I’m 
to believe he has sinned so grievously against 
a being for whom he had a passionate affec- 
tion, whom he adored as his first real love. 
If I let you read the letters he wrote to me 
during his engagement—no, dear madam, 
I should despair of all my psychological 
experience, if I should find the ‘fact,’ 
which I must of course accept, credible 
without any extenuating circumstances. 

“Tt does honour to your delicacy,” he 
continued, laying his broad warm hand on 
her moist and trembling one, “that you 
wish to throw a veil over what has happened. 
But you wrong him by doing so. And he 
himself, if he instead of you were now 
sitting beside me—he never kept anything 
secret from me—lI know he would conceal 
nothing from me now either, however in- 
criminating, but perhaps also exonerating 
in the eyes of an old observer of human 
nature, it might sound.” 

While he was speaking she had recovered 
her composure, and now said, looking up 
from amid her tears: “ You're right. I've 
already said too much to admit of my 
holding back anything from you, his most 
faithful friend. The extenuating circum- 
stances, indeed, that you hope to discover 
you will have to dispense with. He himself 
has not made the slightest attempt to 
palliate his guilt. He recognised, I suppose, 
that the rupture was irreconcilable in pro- 
portion to the happiness his crime had 
annihilated. 

“For I was happy those two years, till 
the child was taken from me. This pain 
too would have bled to death at last. I 
knew that I possessed in my husband one 
of the most amiable of men, as you have 
called him. Nor did I deny to myself that, 
as a human being—nay, a light-blooded, 
enthusiastic, artistic nature—he had his 
weaknesses and was not infallible. I was 
even prepared for the possibility of not 
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always being the only one to occupy his 
imagination, his senses. I said to myself: 
when I have grown old and am no longer 
pretty, but he, though he is ten years older, 
is still in the full vigour of manhood, when 
his compositions have made him famous, 
when the world, especially the women, do 
him homage—shall I not be able to forgive 
him if some charming creature makes him 
faithless to me for awhile? Is it not 
happiness enough that I have possessed him 
for many years, that what is best in him 
—his heart, his confidence, his friendship— 
will be mine even then and to the end ? 

“T had the courage, though perhaps with 
some heartache, to answer this question in 
the affirmative. And for the present, of 
course, I felt secure against being put to so 
crucial a test. 

“We were so happy together, he so 
completely filled by his two ‘fates,’ as he 
called them, his love and his art. The 


theatre left him time enough for work of 
his own ; he could have his quartettes tried 
immediately at home by the best players in 


his orchestra ; when he set a song to music 
he brought it to me before the ink was quite 
dry and made me sing it to him ye 

“ T know,” interrupted the doctor, “how 
enthusiastically he wrote to me of your 
singing.” 

“ No, my voice and talent are insignificant, 
but I have a deep feeling for his songs in 
particular, and I learned all sorts of things 
from him. But that has nothing to do 
with the matter. What was I going to say ? 
Yes, that I took pains in other things, too, 
to be not only the woman dearest to him, 
but also his good comrade. It happened 
sometimes that he was lost for a whole 
evening in enthusiastic admiration of a 
beautiful woman he sat beside at table, or 
flirted with a charming girl. I always 
thought that very natural, and entered into 
such enthusiasms quite unconstrainedly. 
though I was sometimes of a different 
opinion. I knew, of course, that there was 
no danger in it. Would he have been the 
artist I loved and admired if anything 
beautiful had made no impression on him ? 

“ At first I feared a little more seriously 
that one of the ladies of the theatre might 
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become dangerous to him, but he soon 
laughed me out of this idea. ‘A con- 
ductor,’ said he, ‘doesn’t see these sirens as 
people in the stalls do, in magical lamp- 
light, but at the rehearsals, when they stand 
without paint, in walking dress, close to the 
footlights, and look very cross at every 
mistake one has to correct in tone or time. 
They know, too, what a wife I have, and 
that to try to make a conquest of me would 
be love’s labour lost. Especially as the 
most insignificant baron or count kindles 
their affections more than if, instead of your 
still unrenowned husband, Mozart or 
Mendelssohn were waving the baton.’ 

* Above all, he poured the vials of his 
mockery over the prima donna, a tall, beau- 
tiful person, who was strikingly unmusical, 
and with her powerful but inflexible voice 
would not have made herself mistress of 
any great part without the most persevering 
diligence. He often came home wearied 
and out of humour after tormenting himself 
for hours at a piano rehearsal, trying to 
teach the poor creature some musical 
discipline, for she herself thought it enough 
if she cast up her beautiful eyes languish- 
ingly and fell into drawling time which she 
thought full of soul. 

“She was in love with Ludwig, half out 
of gratitude, for she could not have learned 
a single part without him. I could see 
this from the frankly hostile expression of 
her generally very apathetic countenance 
when we met in the streets. That did not 
prevent her from allowing all kinds of 
admirers among the officers and yeunesse 
dorée pretty free access, which made her 
altogether contemptible in my eyes. Her 
alone I didn’t permit to cross the threshold 
of our house, glad though I was when 
other female members of the opera, in- 
cluding the youngest and prettiest, came 
now and then to our free and easy evening 
parties.” 

* * * * 

She was silent a moment, as if painfully 
sunk in remembrance of the untroubled 
cheerful time before her misfortune. 

He sat quite silent before her, his eyes 
fixed on the dark green cypress foliage 
overhead. Against the hills on the other 
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side, which were beginning to take a violet 
hue, appeared from time to time the white 
smoke of a steamer or the fluttering sail of 
a fishing-bark, while screeching gulls shot 
through the sunny air. 

On the pair that sat on the bench all the 
beauty and brightness of the spring evening 
were lost. 

“Then came the catastrophe,” she began 
again, “of which I have already told you. 
He was almost more deeply wounded by 
it than I, or seemed so at least. He had 
looked forward to the boy’s birth so joy- 
fully. When he saw his hope shattered he 
fell for several days into a fit of melancholy, 
that made even the performance of his 
professional duties impossible. There was 
only one thing he could still do and that 
was to comfort me, to bring me back to 
life again after the deadly shock. 

“When the doctor sent me to the 
sanatorium, he could hardly be persuaded 
not to accompany me. But the theatre 
held him fast. It was the end of January. 
A new opera was to be practised. Nobody 
could take his place. But, though he had 


his hands so full, he wrote me letters 
every day, as he had done during our 


engagement. But I was still so ruined in 
all my nature that these tender words did 
not affect me otherwise than a soft breeze 
a fever-patient. 

“Then, three weeks ago, it began, the 
letters became shorter—mere reports of 
his work, which was considerably increased 
by D’Andrade’s starring engagement. Our 
stage, you know, can’t compete with those 
of the great cities. If a celebrated actor 
does us the honour of a visit, we must 
strain every nerve not to disgrace ourselves. 
This time we were helped by our guest 
himself, who has the gift of carrying even 
mediocre performers away with him, so 
that they do their best. Ludwig wrote in 
sheer ecstasy how well they were all doing. 
Even that ‘graceless image,’ the beautiful 
doll, who had always given him so much 
trouble, had now suddenly discovered her 
musical heart. It was a thousand pities, 
he said, that I couldn’t be there to see and 
hear all that. But the doctor, he added, 
would not hear of my premature return, 
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and my recovery was after all much more 
important than a few successful perform- 
ances of the ‘ Barber’ and ‘Don Juan.’ 

“To me, too, at first, I confess, they 
were very indifferent. But when Ludwig 
expressed his admiration of the great artist 
with more and more enthusiasm, a slight 
wish gradually stirred within me, which 
grew at last into an irresistible longing. I 
adjured the good rigorous director to let 
me go for at least two days, after which 
I should obediently return to him. At 
last—on the eve of D’Andrade’s last per- 
formance, a repetition of ‘Don Juan’—he 
yielded to my entreaties. In order to pre- 
clude all objection on my husband’s part, 
I didn’t ask Ludwig whether he too would 
allow this intermezzo in my long term of 
medical treatment. Only, before getting 
into the evening train that was to bring me 
home, I sent him a telegram announcing 
my arrival. I looked forward to seeing 
him again with such impetuous joy, that it 
never occurred to me that the glad tidings 
might waken him out of his first sleep. 

“Not till I had arrived at my destination 
did my heart reproach me with the folly of 
my conduct. It was four inthe morning, a 
cold fog-wind was sweeping through the 
city ; no living creature was astir. There 
was no carriage at the station, but I found 
a porter, who carried my little portmanteau 
after me. When I reached my locked-up 
house—I had not taken a house key with 
me—lI had to pull the bell for a good while, 
shivering with cold, before one of our 
maids came down half asleep, and opened 
the door. She got a fright when she 
recognised me, as if I had risen from the 
‘When had my telegram arrived ? ’ 
I asked. ‘No telegram had arrived,’ she 
answered. If her master had been long in 
bed? She didn’t know. He had told 
them not to wait for him, but to go to bed. 
He would join the theatre people at the 
hotel after the performance ; there was to 
be a supper in honour of the foreign singer. 
He had taken the house-key with him. 

“ All the joy with which I had looked 
forward to the surprise had suddenly left 
me. My heart lay heavy in my breast as I 
climbed the stairs, but I felt no presentiment 
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yet of an approaching disaster. I sent the 
girl back to bed again at once, only taking 
the candle from her hand. I went softly 
on tiptoe into the parlour, and listened at 
the next door, which led into our bedroom. 
Hearing no sound from there either, not a 
breath, I entered softly with trembling 
knees—the bed was empty!” 
+ am + * 

She stopped a moment. The remem- 
brance of that bitter nocturnal hour took 
away her breath. Then, regaining her 
self-control, she threw back her head, and 
her voice sounded rough and constrained 
as she continued : 

“You wonder, I suppose, that I took 
that so much to heart. What ground was 
there for alarm? Why should not even 
the most virtuous of husbands sit up 
drinking for a night, never dreaming that 
his young wife had hastened full of im- 
patient longing to his arms? Perhaps the 
foreign singer was accustomed to noc- 
turnal orgies. ‘When champagne begins 
to’ send the blood circling’—who thinks 
then of late or early hours! 

“But no, as if by a flash of second sight, 
I knew that it was not so. I knew him, 
too—I knew that he didn’t like long 
drinking bouts, and didn’t stay after mid- 
night even in the merriest company. An 
unspeakably bitter feeling, half-indignation, 
half-disgust, came over me, so that I sank 
on a chair beside the door, and listened 
motionless to the night and my sorrow- 
laden heart. Of the real reason of his 
night revel I had not the remotest sus- 
picion. I was only convinced that some- 
thing low, something base had taken 
possession of him, and suddenly estranged 
him from me. This and the other flirt, 
against whose charms he had not been 
quite proof, occurred to me. Perhaps she 
had taken part in the ovation in the singer’s 
honour, and, finding Ludwig in the absence 
of his young wife more defenceless than 
usual, taken opportunity by the forelock— 
the most extravagant thoughts of things 
such as one reads of in novels went through 
my head, and my efforts to explain his 
staying away from home for a whole night 
on the simple and innocent theory that he 
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had preferred to sleep off an unwonted 
intoxication at the hotel became weaker 
and weaker. 

“Thus I sat a whole endless hour. Then 
at last I heard the house-door open and his 
step on the stair, and he turned the key in 
the hall-door as cautiously asa thief. Aftera 
moment or two of torment he entered the 
bedroom. He did not see me at once, 
but only gazed with wondering eyes at the 
burning candle which I‘ had placed on the 
table in the middle of the room. Then 
with the aspect of a somnambulist, quite 
pale in the face, he turned slowly round, 
and exclaimed in a tone of the deadliest 
terror: ‘You here! For God’s sake, how 
did you come?—how long have you been?— 
do speak—is it possible es 

“And while he stuttered that he 
approached me slowly, and, as I did not 
utter a syllable, bowed down to me and 
raised his arms as if to draw me towards 
him, as a tender husband welcomes his 
wife after a long separation — always 
stammering : ‘ Malwine, is it really you?’ 
But as he came so near me I noticed an 
odour that streamed from his face and 
hands—-not the odour of wine or cigars— 
the perfume of a woman! 

“JT pushed him back with both my 
hands, and sprang up from my chair. ‘Go,’ 
I said, ‘don’t touch me. I know whom 
you have come from. 


I have no longer 
anything in common with you; from this 
hour forward we are separated.’ 

“ He started back, passed his hand over 
his brow, and looked at me with wide-open 


eyes. When he met my icy look, his head 
fell on his breast, as if he were a poor. 
«sinner caught in the act. Thus we stood 
face to face for about five minutes. 

“The abyss between us was only two 
paces broad, but no bridge spanned it, and 
neither of us had wings. 

“ ¢ Malwine,’ said he at last, ‘listen to 
me, you must listen to me—I will excuse 
nothing, palliate nothing, but if you con- 
sider, how it all came F 

“*T won’t hear a word,’ I interrupted 
him. ‘I’veno longer any right to you, nor 
you to me. We are strangers to one 
another. If you have the least spark of 
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She watched him as he dipped his brush in the colours on the palette. 


chivalry left in you, you will leave me now 
without another word, else you will see the 
loathsome smell of patchouli that surrounds 
you, and which I know only too well, drive 
me mad.’ 

“He raised his eyes again, and looked 
at me with such a look of abject misery 
that he seemed absolutely contemptible to 
me. This man, who hadn’t even the 
courage of his crime, this poor weakling I 
had loved. I turned away and stepped to 
the window. 

When I turned back into the room 


after a while, it was empty; he had slunk 
out, for he felt that it was all over between 
us. 

“T instantly shut the door behind him, 
and then sank upon the chair again; my 
last strength was exhausted. Oh, if only I 
could sleep, if only I could know nothing 
of myself for one hour! What would I not 
have given for that ! 

“ But if even my tortured, down-trodden 
heart had let me rest, he grudged me even 
this relief. 

“TI heard that he had remained standing 
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close to the door, and was listening to me. 
After awhile he began to speak. He had 
recovered from his first terror. What he 
had not dared to tell me to my face, what I 
had refused to hear, he now compelled me 
to live through with him again from be- 
ginning to end. How the brilliantly 
successful performance had thrown him 
into a kind of intoxication even before the 
banquet began, how the immortal work 
had bewitched him as if for the first time ; 
then the social after-play at the hotel, where 
the splendid singer had enchanted them all 
to ecstacy by singing Spanish and Italian 
romances—and the thought had dwelt 
continuously in his mind how I would have 
enjoyed it, and this made him quite sad at 
last, so that Donna Anna—that same 
serpent whose name I won't utter——teased 
and scolded him, asking him how he could 
be such a cold-blooded fish, and not say a 
word of admiration to her even to-day, 
when she had surpassed herself. And how 
at midnight she had risen, and fallen into 
great, of course only feigned, dismay, be- 
cause her maid hadn’t come for her. What 
could he do but offer to escort her? And 
then, how he had gone, half as if in a 
dream, with her leaning on his arm, and 
she had clung to him closer and closer in 
the raw night, talking of her wasted life and 
how sorely it grieved her that he treated her 
with such violent coldness and disdain; in 
short her condition had really touched him 
at last, and when, arrived at her house, she 
turned to him a face flooded with tears, he 
hadn’t had the heart to leave her without 
any consolation, and—still only as a good 
friend—had kissed her lips. ‘Then she had 
suddenly thrown her arms round him so 
passionately that the blood had rushed to 
his heart and he had completely lost his 
senses. 

“He went on speaking, but I hadn’t the 
heart to hear any more. I had sprung up 
from my chair, had dragged myself to the 
bed, and lay stretched upon it, my head 
buried in the pillow. When I roused 
myself again after awhile, all was still in the 
next room. In this silence of the grave I 
felt as if all life had gone out of me, or as 
if I were now only a poor ghost that had 


‘orders not to disturb me. 
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returned to the place where it had once 
been happy. I didn’t even feel pain; my 
eyes were dry, my hands as cold as ice. 
So, sitting on the bed, I awaited the 
morning. 

“Tt came slowly. The candle had 
burned to the socket and went out, Outside 
in the street I heard the first vehicle roll 
past. Then so profound an exhaustion 
came over me that I sank back on the 
pillow, and fell fast asleep. 

“Tt was full day when I awoke. I 
looked at my watch—eleven! At this 
time he had to be in the Theatre, at 
the rehearsal. But if he hadn’t gone to-day? 
I trembled at the thought. I was resolved 
never to speak a word to him again. 

“T rang, and the maid came in. The 
master, she said, had gone out and had left 
I was tired after 
my journey, and would sleep, he hoped, 
till noon. The master, I said, had for- 
gotten that I must continue my journey 
before twelve. I was to go to the south to 
complete my recovery, and not stay at 
home on any account. I told her to remind 
him of this when he came home from the 
rehearsal to dinner. 

“She looked at me with all her eyes, but 
I told her no more, threw a few necessary 
things into my portmanteau, and sent for a 
cab. Not till I was seated in a railway 
carriage and the train began to move, did 
the spasm in my soul relax. I burst into 
tears. I had indeed loved him once, and 
how dearly ! 

“So I came here without stopping. A 
lady of my acquaintance had spent a 
winter at Gardone, and told me a great 
deal about it. That was my first destina- 
tion, but the great house and the crowds 
of invalids frightened me away. Then I 
fled to Salo, and now I was to meet you 
here and be reminded of everything that I 
would so passionately fain forget !” 

* * ¥ * 


He laid his hand gently on hers again, 
and said : 
“Thank you for your confidence, my 


dear friend. I'll try to deserve it. And 
don’t think, if I take my poor friend’s part, 
that I don’t perfectly understand your 
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feeling, and recognise the justice of your 
resentment. Only you must try to do 
him justice too. For the fact that he takes 
what you call his crime—I call it so, too— 
quite as seriously to heart as you, should be 
an extenuating circumstance in your eyes. 
Another, less noble, man wouldn’t have 
made so unreserved a confession at all, 
would have found some subterfuge to 
explain his coming home so late—he might 
have been lulled to sleep by the wine and 
slept an hour or two at the hotel, or some- 
thing else. But Ludwig—I know him so 
well—I know what an anima candida he is, 
especially towards women, though they 
have spoiled him so. And you know men 
think of certain misdemeanours otherwise 
than your sex, I mean the good members 
of your sex. For, the bad ones are worse 
than we. He has never been capable of a 
vulgar amour.” 

She flashed a challenging glance of her 
black eyes at him. 

“What?” she said. “ And this adven- 
ture with a person of whom he had so low 


an opinion, whose character he judged so 


correctly? Qh, if it had been another, not 
one so utterly unworthy of him; if a 
demonic passion had seized him—there is 
such a thing as bewitchment, you know— 
true, the consequences would have been 
the same, but it wouldn’t have humbled me 
so profoundly as now when I have been 
sacrificed to a—a wench !” 

She drew her little cloak round her 
shoulders, and seemed resolved to break 
off the conversation. He held her back by 
the arm. 

“‘ Even then,” said he, “ he would not by 
this one false step have struck his name for 
all time from the list of men of honour. A 
good woman, indeed, will never quite 
understand that, in the eyes of many men 
who stoop to a complaisant woman 
without love, that is of no more consequence 
than if, when tormented by thirst, they 
drink from a glass that isn’t quite clean. It 
doesn’t degrade them in the same way as it 
would a woman who let herself be swept 
only by her senses into giving herself away 
to an unworthy man. That’s connected 
with mysterious laws of nature and very 
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wise arrangements of civic society. In 
Ludwig’s case, however—I’m firmly con- 
vinced of this—it wasn’t even the brutal 
compulsion of the blood that lured him 
into that lady’s net. No, as I know him, 
many quite different things combined to 
make him forget his conjugal duty—the 
excitement by so many artistic pleasures, 
wine, which always throws him into a kind 
of reverie, and finally the feeling of chivalry, 
which has ere now placed many a good 
fellow at the mercy of a seductress almost 
against his will.” 

“ Chivalry ? You wish to mock me.” 

“ No, dear madam, I’m quite in earnest : 
for an honourable, but not very ex- 
perienced, man there is nothing more 
painful than to tell a woman who throws 
herself into his arms that he must 
decline her tenderness because he cannot 
reciprocate it. One knows that that’s the 
bitterest mortification one can inflict on a 
weak creature, because one wounds the 
devoted heart and the vanity of the rejected 
one at once, and the example of Potiphar’s 
wife teaches us that in such cases women 
become hyenas. Imagine Ludwig on that 
night when he saw the woman he had 
always treated badly, face to face with him 
in tears, and consider all the other things 
that had sent his senses in a whirl, and you 
will admit that so yielding a man as he is 
couldn’t but succumb to what I call the 
power of the hour, an hour in which heaven 
and hell conspire to hurl a poor mortal, 
tottering on the brink, headlong into the 
abyss.” 

She looked gloomily before her. After a 
while she said with a bitter curl of the lip: 

“So there is an excuse for every mis- 
deed? No protection for the sacredness of 
marriage against ‘the power of the hour,’ 
and a cunning she-devil may succeed 
without more ado in seducing every soft- 
hearted man from his duty by a touching 
scene in a comedy? You yourself, who 
defend him so warmly, you would, like 
him—no, from all he has told me of your 
marriage, I don’t think you capable of such 
moral weakness ; you would have known 
how to shun the supposed chivalrous duty, 
and to remain faithful to your beloved wife.” 
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“Thank you for your good opinion,” he 
answered with a strangely melancholy smile, 
“but I can’t think so well of myself. I 
can’t deem it a merit that I was never led 
into any similar temptation. For the rest, 
though I did nothing that a divorce court 
would have to condemn, I unhappily 
sinned against my poor wife more gravely 
than your husband against you. 

“Yes,” he continued, as she looked at 
him in surprise, “this woman, who was one 
of the noblest and most loving of her sex, 
had cause to complain of me quite other- 
wise than if a fugitive aberration of the 
senses had estranged me from her a single 
time. Through all the nine years that I 
possessed her I went along at her side as 
if I owed her no equivalent for her bound- 
less devotion. She was thirteen years 
younger than I. In the house of her 
parents, whose doctor I was, I had got to 
know her when she was hardly out of the 
nursery, and as she was pretty and sensible 
and well brought up, it occurred to me one 
day that she would be the right wife for 
me, as I knew how deeply she revered me, 
and what a good, self-sacrificing child she 
had been to her sick mother. And I 
needed a wife who made no great demands 
on me, not coquettish or too fond of 
pleasure, and content with the obligatory 
pittance of tenderness which a busy doctor 
can spare his partner in life. So I married 
her without any illusion of special love or 
even passion, and we lived as well as can 
be expected of anybody in a so-called 
marriage of convenience. As she never 
complained, and always showed a sweet and 
amiable face, I thought that she, too, re- 
garded our relation as a comfortably reason- 
able one, and that her cool nature (for such 
I deemed it) secured her against all 
passionate claims to the happiness that love 
can give. 

“I myself was of a hotter temperament, 
and it was only my profession that saved 
me from violating my duty as a husband. 
That will seem strange to you, for most of 
my professional brethren are but too apt to 
obey the power of the hour, and to succumb 
to the frequent temptations to which they 
are exposed in their intercourse with weak 
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or coquettish female patients. 


But, when- 
ever I had a medical duty to perform, I 
became the slave of my profession, and, as 
the Roman lady said, a slave is not a man. 
In me science and love were mutually 


incompatible. I needed no storm of 
virtuous principles to enable me to escape 
the numerous snares that were laid for me. 

“Then—Ludwig will have told you, I 
daresay—my poor wife fell very ill of an 
internal disease which is generally cured by 
an operation. Husbands are wont to dis- 
trust their own judgment in such cases, and 
I consulted two of my older professional 
brethren, who had more experience than 
myself. They advised against the opera- 
tion, which might have endangered life. A 
third authority, whom I consulted, con- 
firmed their advice, and, though almost 
convinced that this was the only chance of 
saving my wife, I was cowardly and pusil- 
lanimous enough to comply. So I let her 
die, and it was only after her death that I 
recognised that she might have been saved 
to me by an undangerous venture. 

‘“* Her firmness, her gentle heroism in the 
last period of her life had made her dearer 
to me than ever before. And how pro- 
foundly was I moved by the glimpse I got 
into her soul through her diary, which 
contained the most touching complaints 
of my coldness mingled with expressions 
of the most passionate love, restrained, 
notwithstanding all the humility and de- 
votion of her nature, by her feminine pride, 
which forbade her to beg for what was 
not voluntarily offered her ! 

“Oh, dear madam, how I appeared to 
myself then as a criminal that durst not 
hope for pardon! I will spare you the 
description of my ruined and desperate 
condition. At the same time my profession 
became distasteful to me; I had murdered 
the being dearest to me by a miserable in- 
fatuation, how then was I to trust my 
power and my knowledge in future? And 
to live on too in the very rooms in which 
my misunderstood and sacrificed happiness 
had breathed—that was beyond the strength 
of man. 

“ T wound up all my affairs and fled to 
this place, where I have now experienced 
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for five years the siow but sure healing 
power of Time. Even my medical practice 
I have resumed, in a very modest form 
indeed, without a plate on my door, and 
only because I feel in myself the power to 
be more useful, perhaps, to suffering 
humanity than so many blunderers of my 
guild with great names and still greater 
fees. If I make mistakes, I at least make 
them gratis. And so I’ve gradually re- 
covered my lost equilibrium, and even the 
indelible recollections can no longer shake 
it at its foundations.” 
* . - * 

He rose, took off his broad black felt 
hat, and passed his hand over his hair. 

“Tt has become sultry, and we have 
talked ourselves hot besides. Do you see 
the dark cloud there over the mountains ? 
We shall have a ¢emparailetto and heavy rain, 
[ hope ; then you will be astonished to see 
how the chestnut twigs, which are still 
almost bare, cover themselves thickly with 
leaves overnight. Yes, overnight not a 


few things develop here that would take a 


long time up yonder in the colder zone. I 
shan’t accompany you home, for I still 
have a visit to pay at Gardone. But we 
part good friends, do we not? And you 
won't think any more of running away from 
me?” 

“Tf you promise me not to return to 
what I’ve confided to you, and to make 
no attempt to cure me.” 

“* My hand on it,” said he, offering his 
hand, which she grasped with a slight 
pressure. “You know what a respect I 
have for that greatest of healers, with 
whose work poor bunglers like us ought 
not to meddle. Only you'll allow me, I 
hope, to take a little care of your nerves.” 

He nodded to her kindly, and leaving 
the little lane, struck into the Gardone 
road. When she rose, too, a few seconds 
later and walked out into the open road, 
she saw his tall, broad-shouldered figure 
striding along, hat in hand, with youthful 
speed, and suddenly turning round with a 
slight bow and a wave of the hand to her, 
when he saw her standing and looking after 
him. She blushed a little: and turned 
towards Salo. But for the first time since 
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that night she felt some warmth at her 
heart again, which had lain like a lump ot 
ice in her breast ever since. 

The thunderstorm burst that evening, 
and the night brought a torrent of rain, 
which lured forth all the lingering spring 
blossoms all at once. In the morning the 
garden of the Hotel Salo was in all its 
glory; a soft balmy breeze was blowing 
round the palms and agaves and stirring 
the pennons of the little barks that lay 
slightly rocking at their chains. When the 
doctor came at noon he found the young 
lady lying in an American rocking-chair, 
where, after she had lain an hour or two 
lost in dreamy thought, a light sleep had 
come over her. He gazed awhile with 
hearty delight at the strong and beautiful 
features, the broad eyelids, and the softly- 
swelled but somewhat too pallid mouth. 
The little red parasol that had half sunk 
back over the high back of the chair shed 
a warm shimmer over the face, a lock of 
her slightly waving hair hung over forehead 
and temple, the fine dark brows were drawn 
together as in a dream of fear, and the 
breast was breathing heavily. He could 
not make up his mind to waken her. Just 
then the lunch bell rang on the terrace and 
the sleeper started up in confusion. She 
had had a sleepless night, she said, and 
had now been soothed to sleep by the 
quiet gentle sun. 

“ All the better!” said he. “We have 
no more effective medicament in our 
apothecaries’ shops than such a sun-sleep, 
and need not anxiously measure the doses. 
But this remedy doesn’t make night-sleep 
unnecessary.” 

At table they sat side by side with no 
longer any empty chair betweenthem. He 
talked cheerfully of indifferent matters, but 
she seemed sometimes hardly to listen. 
When he asked her then about the treat- 
ment at the sanatorium, she had to answer 
his questions indeed, but did so mono- 
syllabically and without any interest in 
what she said. He saw clearly that she 
was still entirely under the spell of her fate. 

An hour after lunch the maid knocked 
at her door. The doctor had come, she 
said, with a little carriage, and had sent to 
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ask the Signora if she would take a drive 
with him. 

In the first moment she was going to 
say no, but she reflected that she had no 
valid excuse, for he would not allow the 
wish to bury herself,in her hopeless grief 
to pass. So she only nodded, donned 
quickly her little black hat with the small 
grey ostrich-feather, and followed the maid 
through the corridor to the back-door 
of the house, past which the highway 
runs. 

“T must do you the honours of my lake 
a little,” cried her friend, who was waiting 
for her beside the light one-horse carriage. 
“Just to-day, after all the dust has been 
washed away from its shores, it presents 
itself in its most splendid aspect, and one 
hasn’t eyes enough to enjoy all its glory. 
But you seem still irresolute whether you 
ought to trust yourself to this somewhat 
slender framework. Or is it my company 
that makes it doubtful? Are you afraid 


that people’s tongues will wag if we look 
at a beautiful piece of God’s earth together ? 


But you know a doctor isn’t a man, much 
less one with grey hair.” 

“Oh,” said she calmly, “I feel perfectly 
free so far as the world’s judgment is con- 
cerned, and nobody has any right now 
to call me to account for what I do or 
refrain from doing. It’s very kind of you 
to wish to be my cicerone, though I’m not 
cheerful company.” 

He lifted her into the carriage, spoke a 
few Italian words to the driver, and the 
light vehicle rattled away. 

“You are still too weak for long walks,” 
said he. “Stroll up and down in the 
garden, lie down in the rocking-chair, and 
drive about for an hour or two in this 
bracing air. I promise you that, if you 
look at yourself in the glass after a week, 
you will be surprised to see how much 
redder your lips and how much brighter 
your eyes will have become. And let us 
agree to speak to one another only when 
we really have something to say. Nothing 
is more tiring than an empty conversation 
carried on in order not to be silent. And 
with such a paradise before him, even the 
most brilliant of talkers would do well to 
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restrict himself to occasional ejaculatory 
sounds of nature.” 

They drove up the broad road to Tor- . 
mini, every turn of which opens up a new 
view of the lake below. Right and left 
round the black-roofed, weather-beaten 
little houses stood the vineyards in new- 
born green, here and there a little almond 
tree with its delicate blossoms, and the 
olive-clad slopes behind. The higher they 
got, the more gloriously the many-glenned 
Chiese valley expanded around them, the 
more sublimely the broad top of Monte 
Baldo, still glistening with snow, towered 
over the bright blue depths of the lake. 
They kept their agreement faithfully. He 
only told her the names of the little 
villages they drove through, and when they 
reached the high spot where the steam- 
tramway to Brescia crosses the road, he 
asked her if she was thirsty, adding that 
they could get a drinkable glass of wine 
at the station-house of ‘Tormini. 

She shook her head. She was intoxi- 
cated already, she said, with the strong 
March air, the sun, and all the magic 
of this southern world. He himself, how- 
ever, drank some red wine, and gave the 
driver, an honest-hearted fellow who stimu- 
lated his horse at times with humorous 
speeches, the rest of the bottle. Then 
they drove over to the little Church of 
San Pietro and through two or three 
blackish little hamlets slowly by a wide 
roundabout road down again. The :noun- 
tains on the eastern shore were beginning 
to take a violet hue, for in and before 
the Church they had rested over an hour. 
They had found it hard to tear themselves 
away from that ethereal spot with its wide 
view of valleys and heights. 

“There,” said he, as he lifted her out of 
the carriage again before the door of the 
hotel, “ you'll sleep better to-night than you 
did last night. To-morrow, an hour and 
a half before lunch, I’ll come with another 
simple remedy for deranged nerves, which 
also can be applied'in the open air. But I'll 
not tell you what it is yet. Felice notte /” 

He gave her a vigorous shake of the 


hand, and walked towards his lonely home. 
* * 2” + 
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Next day he found her again in the 
garden, in the half-round bamboo bower, 
which let in a mild glimmer of the sun. 
For it was already too warm on the sunny 
garden paths. 

He had a chess-board under his arm, 
and this he placed on the stone table in the 
middle, and pulled in a chair. 

“You needn’t give me a bulletin about 
your night’s rest,” he cried. “I see already 
by your eyes that you slept at least eight 
hours. Bravo! But throw away that 
artistic stitchery of yours, which is against 
doctor’s orders. I bring you a much more 
suitable pastime, which fatigues the head a 
little more perhaps, but calms the blood 
and the nerves! Do you know the game? 
No? Then I must teach you. Who 
knows what a talent may be dormant in 
you, so that you will soon beat your 


teacher? Which, for the rest, will be no 
great feat, for I’m no match for one of the 
real masters.” 

They got so absorbed in the lesson that 
they were loth to stop when the bell rang 


for lunch. In the afternoon the little 
carriage drove up again, but the old 
patched apron had been replaced by a new 
one, and the wheels had been washed. 
Francesco said, with a bow to Malwine, 
he had told his master the little carriage 
was too shabby for so beautiful a lady. 
The doctor laughingly translated that to 
his companion as they rolled along the 
road again. 

“You’ve made a conquest,” said he. 
“The good fellow—just look, he has not 
only dressed up the carriage, but also his 
own worthy person. The people here have 
a lively feeling for all that is beautiful.” 

She heard that without the slightest 
blush or smile, and looked out absent- 
mindedly at the lake. Nothing cheerful, 
emanating from a human source, found 
entrance yet to her troubled mind. 

But the magic of those exquisite 
shores acted on her soul as they drove 
this time along the other side, past 
one little place after another, Gardone, 
Fasano, Maderno, Toscolano, till they 
at last reached Gargnano, where the 
doctor told the driver to stop. He led his 
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companion into the little garden of the 
clean inn by the lake, where he left her at 
tea under laurel and pomegranate trees. 

“T take leave of you, my dear friend, for 
a short hour. In one of the old courts I 
began a water-colour study just a year ago 
to-day, and now, as the light is the same 
again, I want to add a few touches to it. 
You won’t find the time long till then. 
The landlady is a bright, clever woman, and 
there she is coming out to you.” 

When he returned after less than an 
hour, he found Frau Malwine alone, her 
chin resting on her hand, her eyes fixed on 
the blue surface of the lake. He saw at 
once that she had been weeping ; the con- 
versation with the landlady seemed to have 
excited her, but he took good care to take 
no notice of it, and as she composed her- 
self and asked about his study, he opened 
the colour-box in whose lid the little picture 
was inserted, and was evidently pleased 
that she highly admired the still sketchy, 
but very talented piece of work. 

“ This little botchery,” said he, “‘ gives me 
no end of pleasure. You can’t imagine how 
much more intensely one enjoys such a piece 
of reality when one tries to steal away its 
hidden charms. I have done this from an 
early age, and during my years of busy 
medical practice 1 often longed for it. 
Well, what one wishes in youth, one has in 
old age in plenty. But now, when I could 
play the dilettante with it to my heart’s 
content all day long, I notice that I have 
learned too little and have too little talent 
to make a right artist of myself at my 
time of life.” 

Then he went into the house to pay for 
the little collation. She had done that 
already herself. He learned from the land- 
lady that when she had begun to speak of 
matrimonial matters with the beautiful 
young lady, believing her to be his secret 
fiancée, her eyes had suddenly become very 
sad, and she had broken off the conversa- 
tion. 

“ She isn’t happy,” said the doctor, “and 
her health is delicate too. But I hope to 
cure her.” 

“ You ought to marry her, doctor. That 
would be the best cure, and it would be 
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A silent anger rose in him that she could ill-treat him so, 


good for yourself to have such a dear 
wife.” 

“What are you thinking of! She isn’t 
free to marry now. And even if she were— 
an old boy like me e 

“ Che che!” she exclaimed. “The little 
sprinkling of dust on your thick hair! You 
could cast your eyes on the youngest yet.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and went to 
call Frau Malwine. Sitting close beside 
her in the swift little carriage, he had to 
think continually of the landlady’s words. 
Yes, indeed, now at the side of a loved 
wife—this wife—life would begin again for 
him. But “away thou dream, golden as 
thou art!” He forced himself to be 





talkative than the 
day before, and 
did not restrict 
himself to mere 
ecstatic “sounds 
of nature.” 
Sometimes the 
driver had to stop 
when the doctor’s 
sharp eye had 
detected by the 
wayside some 
rare egrly flower, 
which he must 
needs gather to 
Play in his com- 
~  panion’s lap. 
When they ar- 
rived at the hotel 
she had a great 
many-coloured 
bouquet in her 
hands, and knew 
the name of every 
flower. 
* * * 


The following days were spent in the 
same way. 

If Francesco’s little carriage did not 
drive up to the hotel in the afternoon, it 
was only because the doctor had ordered 
the boatman of the house to wait for him 
and the young lady at the water-stair with 
his bark. Then they rowed down the 
bay, where the old town with its two 
churches and blooming little gardens 
before the old houses looked particularly 
picturesque, over to the cemetery along the 
grave long row of cypresses that guard the 
peace of the dead like solemn sentinels, or 
far out to Cape Manerba and the Garda 
island with its high-piled castle and the 
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grottoes on the beach into which the lake 
flows with its crystal waves. On these 
excursions the doctor was more talkative 
than usual, told stories of the frugal but 
contented life of the fisher-folk which he 
had got to know thoroughly as their 
medical helper in time of need, and sank 
at times into pensive study of the changeful 
play of colours, sometimes breaking out 
into humorous lamentations that it was 
not given to a water-colour bungler to re- 
produce the like of that. 

The young lady let all this pass, as if 
what she saw and heard touched her outer 
senses only. Only rarely did she ask her 
companion a question, but the pressure of 
her hand when he took leave of her after 
such an excursion told him that his faithful 
endeavours were not thrown away on an 
ingrate. A slight red began to bloom again 
in her cheeks, and her mouth unlearned 


that evil quiver that indicated a bitter‘ 


emotion of the soul. 

Everybody in the house noticed the 
change. Signora Triaca, the old landlord’s 
the doctor on the 
success of his treatment. He shrugged 
his shoulders. “ Zasciar tempo al tempo,” 
said he. “We're not over the hill 
yet.” 

He had only told them that the young 
lady was the wife of a friend of his who had 
come to recover from a severe nervous 
malady in the stillness of this southern 
spring. 

About the tenth day after her arrival, 
when Frau Malwine came to her usual 
game of chess in the bamboo bower, she 
saw a letter lying on the stone table at 
which her friend had already seated himself 
to arrange the chessmen. A deep red shot 
into her face. She could hardly utter her 
morning greeting, and remained standing 
motionless beside her chair, her eyes fixed 
on the gravel of the garden-path. 

“There's a letter from Ludwig,” said he 
indifferently, as he went on arranging the 
pieces. “ He enclosed it in one to me, in 
order to be sure, I suppose, that it really 
came into your hands. Won’t you read it 
first ?” 

She remained speechless for awhile. 


wife, congratulated 
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“What has he written to you?” ‘she 
brought out at last with difficulty. 

“Oh, nothing of what has passed between 
you. Only that he is glad to know that 
you are under my care, as you are still 
much in need of medical advice. Unfor- 
tunately he can’t get away yet to take care 
of you himself. The only thing that sur- 
prises me is how he got to know that you're 
here. You resolved, you know, not to 
write a word to him.” 

She blushed still deeper. 

*“‘T’ve committed an indiscretion,” she 
said. “As I hadn’t made preparations for 
so warm a Climate, and left home in incon- 
siderate haste, I’m not. provided with 
clothes such as I need here. So I wrote 
to my maid and told her to pack what is 
necessary in a trunk and send it after me. 
I couldn’t tell her to say nothing about it 
to her master, without exciting her surprise. 
But it doesn’t matter. The theatre won’t 
be closed for eight weeks yet, and nobody 
can take his place. Long ere he’s free I'll 
have found another place of refuge.” 

“H’m! Well, as you please. I’ve 
promised you not to speak of this matter 
with you any more. I hope you'll then be 
so far restored physically, too, that you can 
take the wings of the morning and fly to 
the uttermost parts of the sea without injury 
to your health. Now shall we finish our 
interrupted game of yesterday, or begin a 
new one?” 

She took no notice of his question. 

“Will you answer him?” she said, and 
her voice betrayed her violent emotion. 
“ What will you say to him ?” 

“Not a word, of course, of the abyss 
between you, into which, you see, he on 
his part hasn’t allowed me to look. Only 
that I rejoice to say you're evidently re- 
covering—for that you are, thank God !— 
and that I’m happy to be able to devote 
to his amiable wife my poor services as 
cicerone. But won’t you read his letter?” 

He handed it to her. She took it with 
two trembling fingers, held it a second or 
two in her hand, and then tore it through 
the middle, unopened. Her face had 
become deadly pale again, and a glitter as 
of insanity flickered in her eyes as she 
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slowly tore the letter into little bits, and 
let them fall to the ground. Then she 
said only : 

“T can’t play to-day, and should like to 
I hope 


spend the afternoon, too, alone. 
I'll be better to-morrow.” 

She greeted him with an absent look, 
and left him. He looked after her till she 
disappeared in the house. 

“Oh, oh!” said he. “Are we no 
further yet? There'll be a hard piece of 
work still to do. Poor woman!” 

* * * . 

Next day she came towards him with an 
embarrassment, and at the same time with 
a more cordial look and tone, which clearly 
showed that she wished to obliterate the 
impression of that vehement scene. She 
brought him a little kerchief of white silk, 
in the corners of which she had em- 
broidered little arabesques. He was to 
wrap it round his neck on windy excursions, 
for he had told her that he was apt to 
catch cold in the inclement season of the 
year. The present greatly delighted him, 
and he kissed for the first time the beauti- 
ful white hand that had laboured for him. 
Then they sat at the table together more 
monosyllabic than usual. 

It was a rainy day, and was followed 
by several such. Even in that southern 
clime April made its caprices felt. As 
excursions by water or land were out of 
the question, they spent the long grey 
afternoon hours at the chessboard, and the 
young lady proved so docile a pupil that 
her teacher soon found it necessary to play 
his very best in order not to be beaten. 
When she gained a game for the first time 
and he praised her, her eyes shone with a 
childlike joyous pride. But she shook her 
head and said : 

“ You've let me win.” 

“Certainly not intentionally,” he an- 
swered. “But I’ve played absent- 
mindedly. I was continually looking at 
the fine blue veins of your hand. I was 
struck for the first time by the likeness of 
this hand to another that has long been 
resting in the grave. It was somewhat 
slenderer than yours, but the fingers moved 
exactly so when she took a piece from the 
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board. Alas! in all the eight years we 
lived together we didn’t play with one 
another much oftener than I with you.” 

Contrary to his wont he came back to 
the hotel that evening. The landlady had 
promised to sing to a little circle of in- 
timate friends. They met in the draw- 
ing-room beside the entrance-hall, which 
was seldom used, because it was dark and 
cool. Now in the softened lamplight it 
looked cosy, and though it was too plenti- 
fully furnished with cushioned seats and 
carpets, the voice of the singer, whom one 
of the guests accompanied on the piano, 
sounded powerful enough. It was a strong 
mezzo-soprano, which in its best period 
would certainly have filled an opera house, 
and whose tones at once indicated the good 
Italian school. The singer began with 
Neapolitan and Venetian popular songs, 
then gave a well-known song of Gounod’s, 
and finally a dravura from some unknown 
Didone abbandonata, in which the be- 
trayed queen hurls all her anger and 
grief after the unfaithful Trojan hero. 

The doctor, who sat beside Malwine, 
started convulsively at the first tones of 
this composition, which was well known to 
him, and cast a spying look at his neigh- 
bour. Only her intense pallor told him 
how hard it was for her to control her 
emotion. When the air was ended, and 
the little audience clapped their hands in 
eager applause, she rose quickly, went up 
to the singer, whispered something into her 
ear, and then hastily left the room. 
“ Poveretta!” said the landlady, looking 
after her full of sympathy. “She is suffer- 
ing from so violent a megrim that every 
tone was a torment to her. Have you no 
remedy for that, doctor ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sleep and Time!” saidhe. “ Your air, 
dear madam, was not exactly a lullaby.” 

Next day his friend confessed to him that 
she had had a fit of hysterical weeping, and 
had not fallen asleep till after midnight. 

Then the rainy weather ceased, and the 
first morning the sun scared the last mist- 
flakes from the mountains, a full summer 
seemed to be glittering over the lake, and 
even tempted out the little fruit-bulbs on 
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the fig-tree in the garden along with the 
leaves. 

“Get ready early for an excursion on the 
lake to-morrow, Frau Malwine,” said the 
doctor, when she joined him in the bamboo 
bower. “We're going to Sermione, the 
peninsula on the southern shore, which the 
old Roman poet who had a villa there has 
rendered famous. But for the tender 
verses in which he sang its praises, it would 
probably not have been so diligently visited 
these two thousand years, for its charms 
are not of the coquettish or ostentatious 
kind that makes such a quiet nook re- 
nowned. But, like Catullus, I have loved 
it from of old, this pearl of all islands and 
peninsulas, and it seems to me much more 
charming than the Isola di Garda or the 
celebrated two islands in the Lago Maggiore. 
At ten the steamer comes from Riva, and 
takes on those who want to go to Sermione 
or past it to Desenzano.” 

“You know I never keep people 
waiting,” she answered. “I look forward 
with pleasure to making the acquaintance 
of your favourite.” 

* * * * 

Punctually at the appointed hour she 
appeared next morning in the garden, and 
saw him waiting for her at the landing- 
bridge. He greeted her with a trustful 
wave of his big grey linen parasol. 

“The weather is simply divine,” he cried. 
“But cospetto/ how beautiful you are to- 
day! Poor Catullus! Pity he can’t receive 
you at his villa and take you through it.” 

It was the first time he had paid her a 
compliment. But she really looked so 
young and charming in her bright summer 
dress, with the broad-brimmed hat of silver 
grey straw, over which lay a thick bouquet 
of red poppy blossoms, that his heart could 
not well help leaping over his lips. A 
smile flitted over her quiet face as she 
answered : 

“Your summer suit becomes you, too, 
and makes you look at least ten years 
younger. This wonderful sun makes every- 
thing beautiful. Just see how the garden 
is blooming. And the lake out there—. 
I can’t believe that the sea at Naples and 
Messina shines with a deeper lustre,” 
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“ Certainly not,” he said. “ But you're 
to see quite other miracles on old Benacus 
yet.” 

The steamer came rustling up, un- 
fortunately full of tourists who wished to 
take advantage of the glorious day. Several 
of the guests of the Hotel Salo stepped 
over the gangway, and sat down under the 
wide-stretched awning of the deck reserved 
for first-class passengers. 

“Come forward,” said the doctor. 
“We can escape the crowd under my 
parasol beside the honest country folks of 
the second-class.” 

The beautiful ship now steamed past the 
church to the harbour, where some 
passengers embarked and disembarked, 
then swept in a wide curve through the 
bay of Salo, and turned southwards. The 
two under the linen sunshade sat silent 
side by side, and even refrained from 
admiring exclamations, utterly lost in the 
glow of colours in which the radiant sun 
bathed shore and height. Only once he 
said, after a long look at her softly reddened 


young face: 
“You're happy, dear madam!” 


She 
only nodded. “Yes,” he added, “ there 
are moments when one’s own life, so to 
speak, sinks away, and one feels as if 
dissolved into the All. I’ve never felt 
that so much as on this lake, but 
only, till now, when I had rowed far out 
alone. - To-day for the first time with 
another.” 

When, after a rapid steam of an hour 
and a quarter, the steamer arrived near the 
peninsula, on whose shallow shore she 
could not touch, little fishermen’s barks 
rowed towards her to receive the pas- 
sengers who wished to land. A dozen or 
two of tourists went ashore, and then at 
once set to work to visit the grottoes of 
Catullus and the other sights mentioned 
in the guide books. 

“We'll not be foolish enough to go on a 
pilgrimage to the holy places in so large a 
company,” said the doctor. ‘‘ We'll let the 
profane swarm go their ways, while we 
lunch at the inn yonder, which bears the 
graceful name ‘ Promessi sposi’ on its sign. 
When we've finished our collation the 
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horde will return, and we'll have the realm 
for ourselves alone.” 

They strolled through the lanes of the 
little hamlet to the inn, where the landlord 
and landlady received the doctor as an 
honoured friend. He ordered their meal, 
and then led his companion through the 
house into a cleanly kept court at the side 
of the lake, where a few covered tables 
stood under fig and oleander trees. 
Through an opening in the wall one saw a 
kind of harbour, in which lay fishing-boats 
rocked by restless waves. 

“Tt’s particularly beautiful here in 
autumn,” said he, after they had sat down. 
“Do you see the net of firm threads 
stretching from the stake in the middle 
over the whole court? - That clothes itself 
then with thick vine foliage, under which 
one enjoys the softest shade while one can 
pluck the grapes for dessert with one’s own 
hands. But there come our fishes. Such 
splendid eels as they give you here you 
won’t find anywhere on these shores.” 

While they took their lunch in the most 
cheerful mood, and did all honour to the 
red wine, a girl with two empty water 
buckets came out of the house, and-crossed 
the court to the water-stair. The delicate 
young figure—she could hardly be seven- 
teen—was very scantily clothed: a thin 
brown skirt hung round the narrow hips 
only to the ankles; a faded yellow shawl 
barely covered the thin. shoulders, and she 
had nothing on her feet but little shoes 
with wooden soles. 

On this unimposing little figure, however, 
sat an elegant head of the noblest form, 
with a profile that would have well become 
a young Roman lady, and a skin softly 
browned, so that the flashing grey eyes and 
the red mouth shimmered forth from it. A 
lock of her deep black hair fell over her 
brow, and its full tresses were bound 
together in a thick knot behind. 

She had recognised the doctor the 
moment she left the house, but walked 
modestly past the pair, greeting him only 
with a smile and a nod, to fill her pails at 
the water-stair. 

“How are you, 
doctor in Italian. 


Rosina?” cried the 
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“Pretty well, thank you. And you?” 
she replied, casting a glance at the young 
lady and vanishing, without waiting for an 
answer, between the pillars of the water- 
wall. 

“The good child!” said the doctor. 
“The prettiest, and at the same time the 
poorest, creature in the whole island. Her 
father was drowned in a storm in the lake, 
her mother died soon after, and since her 
twelfth year she has been serving here in 
the hotel, where they roll over all the most 
disagreeable work on her, and give her but 
little to eat. But such a poor little weed 
often thrives better than any hot-house 
flower, She’s never been ill for an hour, 
and has never complained of her lot, and if 
they let her go to church of a Sunday, she 
certainly doesn’t pray for a heap of money, 
which, indeed, she wouldn’t know what to 
do with; only; perhaps, when she was 
still an immature little thing, for a hand- 
some sweetheart, like all the girls, here 
under our hotter sun, and Heaven has 
heard this prayer. She has been betrothed 
for more than a year to a young fisherman, 
who, however, must,save enough first to 
buy a bark of his own. Since then she has 
had no other wish. Will you believe it, 
she’s never been beyond the bounds of 
Sermione? I asked her once if she didn’t 
long to. She shook her head and 
answered: ‘What should I do out there? 
Tonio is here you know.’ She’s right. 
Where one loves one has a world for one- 
self. There she comes again. I'll call 
her. I’m deep in her good graces ever 
since I gave her a thin little coral chain, 
which she wears only on high holidays. 
Well, Rosina,” he cried, ‘‘when’s the wed- 
ding to be?” 

She put down the two heavy pails for a 
moment. 

“When God wills,” she said in her clear, 
rather shrill voice. 

“Don’t you feel the time too long?” 

“We're poor, and I must work. I 
haven’t time to weary.” 

“ Well, you won’t be old and grey before 
you rock a baby. But come to us a little 
and drink a glass of wine, The good lady 
likes you,” 
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She lifted her pails quickly again, and 
shook her head. 

“T like her, too, oh, very much! But I 

‘must go into the house. God bless you, 
doctor, and give you all happiness. With 
such a beautiful wife, indeed, that can’t be 
wanting.” 

With that she hastened away, and her 
clattering shoes vanished in the black 
interior of the house. 

* * * + 

Of this lively conversation not a word 
had escaped the young lady. During her 
grass-widowhood at Salo she had added a 
good deal to the knowledge of Italian which 
she had acquired in her singing lessons, her 
purpose being to keep in hiding there for a 
time. But, when she was alone again with 
her friend, she said in as unconcerned a 
tone as possible : 

“Your protegée is not only very pretty, 
but seems to be clever too. It’s a pity I 
don’t understand the dialect they speak 
here.” 

He answered nothing, but gazed into 
space in silence. Only when some of the 
party they had seen on board the steamer 
entered the court did he slowly rise from 
his seat. 

“It’s about time to begin our stroll,” said 
he. ‘There comes the great herd again, 
and now the island belongs to us. I won't 
trouble you with mounting the tower and 
looking at the old historical buildings; a 
rainy day will be good enough for that. 
To-day we'll only bathe in the sun and 
enjoy miracles of colour.” 

He took his parasol and colour-box, and 
she rose. As they walked past the party of 
tourists, they noticed them putting their 
heads together and whispering all sorts of 
things. But they did not let that disturb 


their equanimity—nay, as soon as they 
reached the dark lanes, and he offered her 
his arm, she took it without hesitation. 
Thus they passed out of the shade of the 


and entered the Olivefa that 
spreads far and wide over the flat peninsula, 
overtopped here and there by a dark laurel 
thicket. 
The glow of the sun, however, rained 
down so hot that he found it advisable to 
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unfurl his parasol, under which they now 
walked along the not very broad carriage- 
road. From time to time he stooped to 
pluck a cyclamen or a white-flowered wild 
hyacinth from the grass at the wayside, so 
that his companion soon had a pretty and 
fragrant nosegay in her bosom. ‘They did 
not speak much, but listened to the 
chirping of the crickets in the olive twigs, 
and followed with their eyes the lizards that 
fled from their steps into cracks in the 
stones or under the thick moss. 

A troop of ragged barefooted boys that 
had tried to attach themselves to them out 
in the open had stayed behind, because the 
doctor had thrown them a few silver coins. 

“They make a business,” said he, laughing, 
“of escorting strangers to an old Roman 
bath, whose basements they light up with 
matches, to show that there’s nothing to be 
seen there. On our way back you can 
convince yourself of that. At present we'll 
go past it, for, to tell you the truth, I once 
began a sketch up there in the so-called 
villa of Catullus, and I want to work at it 
a little to-day, as the light is so favourable 
again. Meanwhile you must take a siesta, 
for I see you're tired; the sun, that has 
suddenly become so powerful, exhausts you, 
and you neglected to mix the wine you 
drank with water.” 

She did not answer. She hung on his 
arm as if in a dream, and sometimes closed 
her eyes to let the soft air play over her 
face. She had taken off her straw hat and 
hung it on her other arm. The fragrant 
smell of the bouquet rose softly to her 
nostrils. She was happier than she had 
been for a long time, and felt, as he had 
said not long before, that there are moments 
when the world sinks away around us, and 
we feel as if we should dissolve our little I 
into the All. 

At last they reached the ruins of the 
splendid villa which a Roman grandee 
built for himself on the northern edge of 
the peninsula, and which, now that his 
name is forgotten, has been christened by 
that of the immortal poet. Only great 
massive wall-arches tower out of the green 
wilderness, through which the waters of 
the lake glitter up from below, and the eye 
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roves far away to the mountains that com- 
mand the Riva. The path loses itself in 
shrubs and high luxuriant grass. Ruins of 
all kinds indicate the ground plan of the 
house ; between them the ground sinks 
where the cellars used to be, ancient ivy 
clings to the masonry, and climbs to the 
highest cornice of the ruined arches. 
Little trees, however, have struck root in 
the ground and lift their light tops into the 
ethereal sunlight, while the lake below 
surges round the grey cliffs in monotonous 
play, whose low music sounds up like an 
audible breathing of the element. 

“Here, Frau Malwine, I sat the last 
time,” he said, stopping before an arched 
opening. “Isn’t it a glorious spot—the 
red-yellow brick walls,. the sapphire blue 
between, and over the coast with the little 
snow-white cottages the grey mountain 
wall? I won’t show you what I began that 
time. Perhaps I’ll get it out a little better 
to-day. At best, you know, such a water- 
colour is only like a solo arrangement of a 
full-toned symphony for the piano, even if 
a master, which I, unfortunately, am not, 
has lavished all his art on it. And if he is 
only a dilettante, and the instrument he 
plays on none of the best and most perfectly 
tuned, only the player himself can have 
pleasure in his bunglery. And yet the 
ravishing ground motives come out after 
all.” 

He laid his colour-box in the high grass, 
and looked around. ‘“ There’s a delicious 
couch ready for you up there. You can 
rest in the shade, and yet the place is quite 
dry, for the sun was shining on it only a 
quarter-of-an-hour ago, whereas down here I 
still need my parasol. Come, dear Madam.” 

He led her ten steps up the slope to a 
spot where the thick soft grass offered a 
couch, which, to judge by the broken 
blades, had already served other weary ones 
asa resting-place. A flat stone, thickly over- 
grown with moss, was no bad substitute for 
a pillow, and a little mountain ash lifted its 
top into the blue air as a canopy. 

“There, now make yourself comfortable,” 
said he. “There’s no danger of serpents 
here, and the lizards will respect your sleep. 
1 myself, indeed, have the bad habit of 
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whistling now and then when painting, but 
so low that it wont disturb you. Sound 
sleep and pleasant dreanis.” 

He nodded to her with a smile, and went 
down again to arrange his studio. He 
stuck his parasol deep into the ground, sat 
down with his back to it and his legs 
stretched out, with the colour-box on his 
knees, and set zealously to work at once. 
Meanwhile she had lain down, but had not 
yet laid her head on the moss pillow. She 
looked at him as he dipped his brush in the 
little water-bottle and then in the colours 
on the palette. Only his quarter-face was 
visible to her under the rim of the parasol, 
the firm, straight nose, the fair eyelash over 
the calm blue eye that looked so warmly 
and honestly into the world. 

All that he had done for her in these sad 
weeks came into her mind, and her heart 
reproached her -with the remembrance that 
for so much faithful and devoted care she 
had never given him one word of thanks, 
only perhaps a pressure of the hand. She 
resolved not to leave the island without 
making good the neglect. Such a splendid 
fellow, now living on in solitude, consoled 
for what he had lost by no loving wife! 

Amid such thoughts she closed her eyes 
at last, not expecting to sleep, for the scene 
before her was too beautiful to be dismissed 
so rapidly. He rose again and went up to 
her, to see whether she was comfortable. 

“No,” said he, “ your pillow is still too 
hard. Let me spread my coat over it; I 
get too hot while painting. No? Well, as 
you please. So duona notte!” 

She looked at him with a friendly smile, 
and gave him her hand. 

“You're so good, my dear friend,” she 
said. ‘ Thank you with all my heart.” 

“ Che-ché !” said he. ‘One must spoil 
such a dear child a little.” 

He grasped the hand she held out to him, 
and held it for a second or two in his, 
Then, nodding to her kindly, he returned 
to his place. 

As she now lay alone again in the soft 
grass, with the low hum of the insects 
around her, amid the strong spicy fragrance 
of the wild thyme and the bouquet at 
her breast, she soon fell into a delicious 
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unconsciousness and then into the land of 
dreams. 

A many-coloured flight of fluctuating 
images flitted past her soul, without any of 
them making a deep impression. Only a 
general feeling of happiness pervaded her 
whole being, in delightful contrast to the 
unhappy and tormenting dreams that had 
haunted -her nights ever since her flight 
from home. The blood flowed in a warm 
stream through her young limbs, her 
delicate little nose breathed the sweetest 
air, and she stretched her- 
self in slumber on her soft 
couch as if in a warm 
bath. Nay, she now 
actually dreamed that she 
had gone down into a 
sunny bay just as she was, 
in her light summer dress. 
She swam without any 
fear, though she had never 
learned it, away 
out till she saw 
the snow-crowned 
Monte Baldo, out 
of which suddenly 
rose an old man’s 
head, which scared 
her back with a 
threatening look 
from under _its 
white eyelashes. 

For a moment 

she thought 
she was sink- 
ing, but her 
dress bore her 

up like a 
diving-beil, and she 
already saw the 
shore quite near 
before her, when a 
hated figure ap- 
peared between the 
cliffs—that woman 
who had seduced 
her husband from 
her. 

She stood laugh- 
ing scornfully on 
a projecting rock, 


ee 
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a long oar in her hands, with which 
she kept the swimmer, away from the 
shore. And now the slender figure of her 
faithless husband appeared behind her. 
But instead of helping her as she struggled 
desperately in the deep water, he crossed 
his arms over his breast, and looked un- 
concernedly away over her, though she 
loudly called his name. Then she heard a 
rushing sound behind her. In a long 
shallow boat a well-known friend came row- 
ing, lifted her out of the water and drew 


A young man with outstretched hand stepped up to her. 
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her in. He whispered reassuring words to 
her in a low voice, but she did not under- 
stand them, for the siren on the rocky cliffs 
broke into peals of laughter, threw her arms 
round the man beside her, and pulled him 
down into the sea, where both vanished 
utterly. 

“Now we're alone in the world,” she 
heard her rescuer say. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me? I’m only a poor fisherman, but 
this bark is mine; I can maintain you 
and myself. But you must love me as I 
have long loved you. Will you?” 

“Oh!” she breathed, “I love nobody 
more than you; I’ve long wished to tell 
you how much gratitude I owe you. Now 
I belong to you wholly, and you may kiss 
ine, too,” 

“ How long I have pined for that!” he 
whispered, and touched her mouth with 
his soft lips. 

A blissful feeling thrilled through her 
frame ; she returned his kiss in entire self- 
surrender, and threw her arms round his 
neck. 

“Dear beloved!” she breathed ; but just 
then a keen shimmer of daylight shone into 
her eyes, she opened them wide, and re- 
mained a moment in the dull twilight of 
consciousness, uncertain whether she was 
still dreaming. For her arms were thrown 
round the neck of a man, her lips—-— 

Next moment she raised herself in terror, 
her hands thrust back the man who was 
kneeling before her, a deep glow rose to 
her temples—-what had happened? How 
far had the treacherous dream carried her 
away? 

He rose from his knees, and stood for a 
minute or two speechless before her. 

“Frau Malwine,” stammered he, “ have 
I insulted you? Can you forgive me? Oh, 
if you consider all the circumstances—the 
magic of this stillness, which bewilders the 
mind—and the intoxication all this beauty 
has thrown me into—and your beauty— 
you can’t imagine how celestially slumber 
transfigured you—this smile on your half- 
opened mouth, usually so rigorously closed 
—does no mild spirit in your heart speak 
for the poor sinner who is overwhelmed 
with grief and contrition, because he, too, 
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has now succumbed to the power of the 
hour?” 

She had risen slowly to her feet. With- 
out looking at him, as if his words had 
glided past her ear unheard, she put on her 
hat and grasped her little parasol. She was 
deadly pale again, her breast rose and fell 
with her heavy breathing, she had pulled 
the bouquet out of her dress, and let it fall 
into the grass as if in absent-minded play. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” she now said, 
“if you wish to go on painting for a while. 
I'll go slowly back the way we came, and 
look at the island more carefully. It’s all 
known to you. The steamer comes at five. 
We'll meet there.” 

So she left him. He was not in doubt 
as to the state of her feelings. He had 


felt too surely that she returned the kiss 
to which, in a.moment of self-forgetting 
bewilderment, her lovely lips smiling so 
had irresistibly 


blissfully in her dream 
tempted him. 

“Tt’s shameful,” he murmured to him- 
self, looking after the lady as she slowly 
walked away, “how weak our flesh is! 
This poor lonely young woman, who guile- 
lessly lies down for an afternoon nap in 
profoundest reliance on my honesty and my 
fidelity to my friend, and I old fellow 
But it’s true—old wood burns best, and 
now I could——” 

“And yet—no! I'd be a fool to 
regret what has happened. If I had 
seriously offended her by my audacity, she 
wouldn’t have gone without banishing me 
forever from her presence. But she feels 
herself guilty too, and can’t condemn me 
too severely. Who knows what she may 
have dreamed, so that she too had to ex- 
perience the power of the hour in herself; 
for didn’t she whisper my name, before I 
closed her lips? How shall we go on 
together now ?” 

Lost in thought, he returned to his seat. 
But all pleasure in his work was gone. He 
packed up his painting utensils, grasped 
his parasol, and descended slowly from the 
wilderness of ruins into the open. 

Scarcely, however, had he reached the 
path in the olive grove along which he had 
walked an hour before under his parasol 
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with a charming young woman on his arm, 
when a passionate longing to see her again 
came over him. ‘The after-feeling of that 
one so tenderly reciprocated kiss burned 
on his lips; he felt that, if he were now 
kneeling before her, he would not let his 
lips part so quickly from hers, he would 
take bolder advantage of the fortune of the 
hour than in the first  self-forgetting 
moment. He had lived on so long without 
the love of women, and filled his days with 
all kinds of activity that his soul had little 
to do with. Was he not young enough to 
drink once more from life’s full goblet ? 
Who could blame him if he held fast the 
derelict treasure that had come his way? 
This sorely offended woman, who was re- 
solved never to return to her husband, why 
should he not take her to himself, and 
enjoy with her in some hidden spot—why 
not on this island? 
all dreams ? 


a happiness beyond 
She had felt an affection for 
him for some time past ; he had seen that 
from various symptoms. She had pushed 
him back indeed as soon as she had roused 


herself from her dream, but that was only 


what a chaste woman was bound to do. 
But when she should feel herself perfectly 
free, when the external bond that united 
her to her faithless husband should be cut, 
and she then saw how deeply he was in 
earnest, how absolute his devotion was—— 

He turned giddy at the thought of 
calling her his, of seeing Rosina’s wish, 
which had promised him all “ blessedness,” 
fulfilled. In a kind of ecstatic intoxication 
he strode along, peered out right and left 
into the shadow of the olive trees, and even 
called once or twice the name of her he 
yearned to see. But not a trace of her 
could he discover. 

Nor in the old church up on the hill, all 
whose corners he examined. It was clear 
she wanted to hide from him, not to let 
him see her penitence and her shame. 
And this was quite welcome to him. If he 
had been indifferent to her, she would have 
looked coldly past him, and treated his 
audacity as a misdemeanour best punished 
by not deigning to take serious notice of it. 

But perhaps, in her flight from him, she 
would wander so deep into the remoter 
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parts of the island that she would miss the 
steamer. ‘Then she would be compelled to 
spend the night on the island, and he 
would have the best opportunity of settling 
their future destiny. 

With such thoughts in his mind he at 
last reached the hotel “To the Bride and 
Bridegroom.” Rosina, who met him in the 
kitchen, told him that the Signora had not 
been seen again. He paid the bill, and 
gave the young seeress, in his joyful 
elation, a gold ten-franc piece. Then he 
went back to the open place where the 
barks waited for the steamer. 

There, too, among the little crowd of 
passengers, the missing lady was not to be 
seen. But when the Mocenigo hove in 
sight, and the boatmen on the beach 
begged the passengers to get in, she came 
without the least haste out of a narrow by- 
lane, with a face on which not the slightest 
expression betrayed any special emotion. 
Passing her knight, on whose offered arm 
she disdained to lean, she sprang into the 
boat, and, when they reached the steamer, 
climbed the unsteady ladder with just as 
little help. 

On board she sat down on a bench in the 
part reserved for first-class passengers, 
opened her parasol behind her and gazed 
the whole time at the mountains. He had 
drawn a camp-stool beside her, and begun 
a somewhat embarrassed conversation. She 
answered courteously, as if an unknown 
fellow-passenger had addressed her. 
Gradually he let the conversation drop. A 
silent anger rose in him that she could ill- 
treat him so after all that had happened. 
But he had too high an opinion of her to 
regard her behaviour as a coquettish man- 
ceuvre intended to draw him. only deeper 
into the net. He only felt with grief that 
the prize he was aiming at was hung too 
high to be grasped at with the hand in 
walking past. 

Thus the couple, who had gone out in 
the morning in the brightest spirits, came 
back monosyllabic and depressed. All the 
magic of the most glorious afternoon was 
wasted on their eyes and hearts. When 
the steamer had swept once more in a wide 
curve through the bay of Salo, and now 
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touched at the harbour, the young lady 
rose quickly, and mingled in the crowd of 
passengers who pressed towards the gang- 
way. He had difficulty in keeping near 
her, but then walked close behind her over 
the narrow bridge, and had just entered 
the arcade under the house beside the 
landing-place, when he saw her suddenly 
stop and start convulsively as if horror- 
struck by a fearful sight. At the same time 
he saw a young man who pressed through 
the lane of waiting spectators, and with 
outstretched hand and the cry, “ Good-day, 
Malwine!” stepped up to her. 

The torpor that had seized her lasted 
only a second or two. Then she laid her 
hand in his, and said : 

“ How have you come? I didn’t expect 
you.” 

Over the young man’s handsome face, 
with dark hair flying round it, which had 
looked into hers with an expression of 


anxious interest, shot a bright ray of joy, as 
if a burden had been rolled from his soul. 
“Oh, Malwine,” said he, “ you might have 


known that I couldn’t stand it, even if the 
circumstances had not—but there’s our 
friend, too, my faithful Johannes. A thou- 
sand welcomes, my best of friends! But 
now let’s get out of the crowd first. I 
cannot explain to you——” 

He wished to take possession of his 
wife’s arm, but, without any unfriendly 
refusal, she walked free between the two 
men through the arcades, and then turned 
into the dark lane that leads to the town- 
gate and the hotel. 

“We didn’t expect you,” said the doctor, 
who had great difficulty in feigning a joyful 
mien. ‘Have you been able to entrust 
your baton to other hands before the end 
of the season?” 

“Oh!” answered the other, his blushing 
face turned to the houses, “a lucky accident 
has suddenly stopped our opera. The 
prima-donna, who is a very capricious lady, 
lost her temper and had a stormy scene 
with the manager. She had attributed 
the successful starring engagement of 
d’Andrade, who had paid her a com- 
pliment or two, mainly to herself, and now 
made all manner of pretensions, which 
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were quite absurd and could not be com- 
plied with. So she ran off without more 
ado, to make us feel her power and impor- 
tance, and the manager had no alternative 
but to travel about looking for a substitute. 
For at least a week great operas are out of 
the question, and our first violin, who con- 
ducts the concerts, is quite accustomed to 
take my place, when I’m ill, in little 
operettas and vaudevilles. So I had no 
difficulty in getting leave. But I’d have 
insisted on it in any case, in order to con- 
vince myself at last how our dear patient 
here is getting on, since she herself keeps 
me so short of news. I’m delighted to see, 
doctor, that you’ve displayed all your old 
art and science once more. What a long 
time it is since Malwine’s eyes were so 
bright and nner complexion so fresh ! ” 

He took possession of one of his wife’s 
hands, and quickly kissed it, which she 
endured with a deep blush. All that he 
said and his whole behaviour betokened an 
amiable, easy-moved temperament, which 
was sometimes rendered still more charming 
by an expression of bashfulness when he 
ventured to look full in his wife’s face. 

He bore the expense of conversation 
almost alone till they reached the hotel 
outside the gate. Then the doctor, who 
would not be persuaded to go in, took 
leave. 

“T’m not tactless enough to play third 
when two young married people meet 
again,” said he, with an effort at a jest. 
“ We'll have opportunities enough of talking 
about old times over a bottle of Asti 
Spumante. For to-day, addio and a 
rivederci |” 

* . 7. * 

On his lonely way home his heart was 
sore within him. It was not only the re- 
nunciation of all his golden dreams that 
troubled him, but the thought that he had 
not acted like a Galantuomo, for he had 
seriously allowed himself to covet his 
neighbour’s wife. And had not this neigh- 
bour, however grievously he might have 
sinned, always a right to expect indulgence 
and help of a friend? Now he thanked 
his stars that what his daring imagination 
had painted out of their being compelled 
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to stay at Sermione had not taken place. 
Now he could look his friend in the face, at 
least without casting down his eyes. 

Thus he reached his home, lighted a 
cigar, and sat down in the /oggia, intending 
to busy himself in a medical pamphlet. In 
the little garden that sloped from his house 
to the lake perfect silence reigned, and out 
on the water hardly a boat was to be seen. 
Yet the solitary man could not fix his 
thoughts on what he read. They kept for 
ever returning to that sunny wilderness 
among the ruins of the Roman villa, often 
as he strove with a deep sigh to recall them 
by force to the things around him. 

While he thus sat, the door opened 
behind him, and his young friend stepped 
hastily in. 

“Forgive me, my dear fellow, if I disturb 
you at your reading,” said he, shaking the 
doctor’s hand in nervous excitement. “But 
this was the only hour left me, if I’m to 
have anything of you at all. And now, 


first and foremost, let me thank you for the 
faithful care you've taken of my wife. 


No 
other would have succeeded so soon in 
bringing about so delightful a change in 
her condition, not in the state of her 
nerves alone. I may confess to you now 
what you have perhaps already guessed : 
an estrangement had arisen between 
us, for which I alone was to 
blame. She felt it necessary to stay away 
from me for a while. But you know 
distance often enhances such an unhappy 
estrangement of hearts, and that this didn’t 
happen in our case I owe, I'm convinced of 
it, and she has confirmed it too, to your 
friendly mediation alone. This is the 
second time you have given me back my 
life. A remnant of the malady, indeed— 
and of the physical malady too—is still left 
in her. She’s not quite so cordial with me 
yet as she used to be, but that she didn’t 
refuse me her hand when we met, and will 
return with me—yes, just think, and that 
very early to-morrow morning by the 
steamer that goes to Riva. 
ture to represent to her how pleasant it 
would be to spend my holiday-week here, 
and celebrate our complete reconciliation 
in the company of our most faithful friend. 


I didn’t ven-’ 
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But she has set her heart so on seeing her 
house again without delay—she set to work 
at once to pack her portmanteau, and then 
she begged me to leave her alone—she was 
dead-tired, she said, from her excursion, and 
wanted to go early to bed, in order not to 
miss the boat to-morrow morning. I had 
to let her have her will. And now I’m 
here to ask if you won’t return with me to 
the hotel and drink the bottle of Asti you 
spoke of to Malwine’s health.” 

His friend had let him speak, without 
saying a word. Now he said calmly: 

“You must excuse me, my dear Maes/ro. 
I've a modest little’ practice among the 
country-folk here, and must visit a woman 
who’s pretty seriously ill at Fasano this 
evening. So I can’t think of drinking a 
stirrup-cup with you till very late, and you 
must be up early to-morrow yourself. Of 
course I'll come to-morrow to bid your 
dear wife good-bye—provided I don’t sleep 
too long myself. As to Malwine’s recovery, 
you needn’t have the slightest anxiety ; it 
will go on without further disturbance, and 
the little I’ve contributed to it needs no 
thanks; it has rewarded me move than 
richly by the treatment itself.” 

They embraced one another, and the 
doctor remained alone. He went down to 
his cellar, and fetched a bottle of his oldest 
and fullest-bodied wine. Yet the sleeping- 
cup did no credit to its strength. Long 
after midnight his little reading lamp was 
still shedding its thin red ray over the 
pomegranate bushes beside the pillars of 
his /oggia. 

No wonder then that he was not present 
when the steamer left the landing-bridge of 
the Hotel Salo next morning. But when 
the ship rustled past near the water-stair of 
his own’ little garden, he was standing on 
the topmost step, waving his hat. The 
greeting was eagerly answered from on 
board. A slender young man, who had 
laid his arm round a female form standing 
silent beside him, waved his handkerchief. 
‘The young lady only greeted slowly with 
her hand. Her eyes were so deeply 
shaded by her straw hat that he could not 
discern with what expression they were 
directed on him. 





2 is no uncommon occurrence on fine 

evenings to see men and youths walk- 
ing along unfrequented roads leading out of 
the great towns and cities of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and the Midlands, each carrying 


a good-sized wicker basket. From the 


quick step and steady gait, it is apparent 


that a special object is in view. 
no hesitation as to 


There is 
their direction, the 
roads being so well known to them that 
any one of them could without difficulty 
supply topographical information to the 
benighted motorist, bicyclist, or pedes- 
trian. 

Let us follow one of them, for it will be 
observed they walk alone, and not in pairs 
or companies. There is an upright and 
well-built young man just in front, clothed 
as a working lad dressed in his second best 
apparel, a coloured handkerchief around 
his neck, a cap on his closely cropped 
head. He is a typical collier lad and a 
fine specimen of budding manhood. After 
walking some three miles he stops, and 
placing his basket on the ground he 
cautiously raises one of the double lids, 
then putting a hand within, draws out a 
clear eyed, grey plumaged pigeon. There 
is no look of terror in the eyes of the bird, 
for she is accustomed to being handled by 
her owner and well knows the part she is 
to play. 
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The youth stands up and looks around , 
the sky is clearand the light good. Taking 
a rather stooping posture he gently passes 
his arm once in a backward direction, then 
forward, and at the instant the arm is a little 
in advance of his body he releases the bird. 
Staying for a few minutes, he sees her wheel 
around in circles high above his head, and 
then the bird directs its flight, straight as an 
arrow from a bow, in the direction from 
which her owner conveyed her. In quick 
succession he liberates other birds in a 
similar manner and then, closing the basket 
the youth starts to return home, the joy of 
sport coursing through his veins, the breath 
of God’s pure air filling his lungs and add- 
ing to his health. 

There are thousands of such men and 
youths whose leisure hours are spent like- 
wise, and it is indeed a matter of congratu- 
lation that this is so, as without pastimes 
demanding outdoor exercise these men 
would speedily become physical wrecks as 
the result of their daily toil. Labouring in 
the coal-pit under almost unnatural condi- 
tions ; stripped to the waist toiling in the 
forge amid the scorching heat from furnaces ; 
spending long days in mills or workshops, 
the din of engines and machinery for ever 
present, are conditions of labour which 
must probably remain so long as this old 
world continues to revolve, and no one 
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but a churl would deny to the workers 
their hours of honest relaxation. 

The votaries of pigeon flying Are not, 
however, restricted to the labouring classes, 
there being many enthusiasts found among 
the middle and upper classes, and, indeed, 
the learned professions are not altogether 
unrepresented. 

As in all successful movements :there is 
an object to be achieved, so is there one in 
training pigeons to fly home. It by no 
means stops at taking the birds out for a 
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pastime ; but deep down in the heart of the 
British people is a living, active principle 
which arouses interest and enthusiasm in 
races, be the stakes high or low, the com 
petitors articulate or inarticulate beings. 
In Yorkshire the “ Federation of Hom- 
ing Pigeons” represents over one hundred 
and fifty clubs, with an aggregate of two 
thousand flying members. ‘The Lancashire 
Federations claim about two hundred clubs 
with a membership of over four thousand. 
There are Federations in the Midlands and 


AT DIDCOT. 


This Train is entirely loaded with Hampers of Homing Pigeons. 


few miles to then return to their cotes; 
that is only the commencement of their 
training ; they must, to earn the worthy 
title of “ homing pigeons,” be able to find 
their way home after being liberated 
hundreds of miles away, crossing sea as 
well as land, and when so situated the 
winning bird is the one which accomplishes 
the feat in the quickest time. The incen- 
tive to a fancier, as will be readily recog- 
nised, is to train and own the bird who 
wins the “blue riband” of the homing 
world. 

Moralists may preach against sport; the 
dignified look contemptuously upon each 


other parts, and as nearly every member 
possesses a fair number of birds, some idea 
can be formed of the interest centred upon 
the doings of the feathered competitors. 

Patience and skill stand out prominently 
in training pigeons to take part in the 
great races, and the trainer must be pre- 
pared to have hundreds of birds pass 
through his hands before success crowns 
his efforts. 

Every member of the Association pur- 
chases from the Secretary small aluminium 
rings, each bearing a different number. 
One is placed on the leg of each bird when 
seven days old and the number registered 
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UNLOADING THE 


TRAIN FROM 


PIGEONS 


A SIDING, 


The Pigeons are all carried in Wicker Baskets. 


by the Secretary, this forming a certain 
means of identification. 

The training of the young bird com- 
mences at an early age. It is first taken 
about half-a-mile from home in a basket 
and then liberated. If it returns home 
all is well, and it is subsequently taken 
in stages up to five or six miles. 

Then follows a new experience to the 
bird, as it is placed in its basket, taken to 
the railway station and sent a few miles by 
train. The railway companies arrange for 
their station officials to liberate birds so 
conveyed, and it is no uncommon sight to 
see, at stations in the districts where the 
sport prevails, the station masters or porters 


engaged in releasing the living consign- 
ments, and surrounded with piles of empty 


baskets. The actual time the flight is 
made is carefully indicated by the officials 
on the labels attached to the basket. The 
owner is at home watching anxiously for 
the arrival 
would 


of his absent friends, and it 
indeed require a phenomenal 
occurrence to cause him to quit his post 
until he has witnessed their return and 
recorded the exact time in his pocket 
book, afterwards consulting the label 


received with the empty basket from the 
railway officials. From such 
soon determines whether his birds will 
remain among the mediocrity or be 
signalled out as likely competitors in the 
racing world. Those that are placed in 
the latter category are in, nearly every case 
pedigree birds but, although they possess 
such accidental qualifications, it by no 
means follows that they will obtain dis- 
tinction. 


records he 


Longer railway journeys follow, but 
always in the direction of the course over 
which the first race is tostake place, the 
initial one usually covering about fifty 
the following one’ extended 


twenty-five to fifty miles. 


miles, by 

The arrangements for racing are very 
interesting and perfect. As any number 
from ten to thirty thousand compete in one 
fly, it will be seen that there is much to do 
to put things in order. The birds are taken 
into a room and each one is handed to an 
official of the Federation who places an 
india-rubber ring bearing a secret number 
upon the leg of the bird, and at the same 
time arranges an entry to be made of the 
owner, and the racing number of the bird. 
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For further proot of the identification, an 
ingenious arrangement of other numbers is 
made which will be described later. After 
the birds have been registered and placed 
in baskets, they are taken to the station and 
despatched. 

The writer had last summer the privilege 


of travelling with a special train conveying 


pigeons from Leeds to Didcot by the Great 
Central Railway, that Company’s new direct 
route vid Banbury and Oxford to the south 
being the one chosen by the Federation 
officials, as the delay in working through 
London is thus obviated. 

On leaving Leeds (Central) Station at 
10 p.m., a powerful line engine 
worked the train, and it was needed, for 
there were twenty-three large trucks to 


main 


draw, loaded with their living freight. A 
number of conveyers travelled with the 
train, but it was of no use trying to obtain 
from them any information as to the coming 
** Wait and see,” was all the answer 
They were Yorkshiremen, 


race. 
vouchsafed. 


ge 
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which accounted for their taciturnity 
respecting the business they had in hand. 
They were, however, loquacious enough in 
speaking of past races, and as we passed 
several racing centres such as Sheffield, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, they spoke 
freely of records made by birds starting 
from the various places. 

Arriving at Didcot early next morning, 
the train was drawn into a siding and the 
out of the trucks and 
placed on the ground. The conveyers 
next obtained large supplies of water, and 
carefully filled the troughs of each basket 
to enable the pigeons to fortify themselves 
for their journey. Might it not be said 
that Sir Wilfrid Lawson could take from 
this an object lesson, water being found to 
be the best means to enable the pigeons to 
pass through their great trial. 

After the birds had been supplied, the 
officials and conveyers arranged the release, 
and, as nearly as possible, simultaneously 
the birds left the hampers. It was a novel 


hampers taken 


WATERING THE BIRDS, 


After unloading, the trough of each basket is filled with water to enable the Pigeons to fortify themselves 
for their journey. 
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sensation to feel the swish of the thousands 
of wings as they made their ascent, and 
to see the twelve thousand birds crowded 
together outlined against the blue sky. No 
assemblage of human beings could disperse 
30 quickly as the pigeons parted one from 
another, and in a few minutes they were 
seen making for the north until they were 
lost to sight on their homeward journey of 
over one hundred and fifty miles, no living 
object being able to outpace them. 
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distant as La Rochelle, a Morpeth man 
at one time possessing a bird which twice 
flew the distance, 528 miles. The racing, 
however, now takes place principally in 
connection with the Northern Federations 
at Banbury, Didcot, Winchester, Jersey, 
and Guernsey, although races are arranged 
from Ventnor, Cherbourg, and Rennes. 
Velocity records of the races are carefully 
kept; these, however, differ from year to 
year owing to climatic conditions. It is 


ALL READY! 


The officials and assistants standing prepared to release the Pigeons simultaneously along the whole line. 


On June 6th last year twelve thousand 
birds were sent out of Yorkshire to the 
south for a fly, but owing to the great 
storm of wind and the meteorological 
conditions prevailing, it is sad to relate that 
not one of the birds ever arrived home, 
thousands of them being blown out to sea 
and perishing. ‘The loss to the owners on 
that occasion was not less than £ 20,000. 

The longest race on record was from 
Rome to Belgium, but races in connection 
with this country have taken place so far 


not an uncommon thing for a bird to. fly 
over seventeen hundred yards a minute for 
a distance of over one hundred miles. 

The exact minute thé fly was, made from 
Didcot was telegraphed to the Federation 
Officials, and no doubt as the probable 


time came round for each pigeon to return 


the anxious and _ interested 
owner gazed constantly towards the south. 
When a bird arrives in its cote the owner 
at once takes the rubber ring off its leg 


and notes the number. 


to its cote 


The ring is double, 
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THEY 


ARE OFF! 


Twelve Thousand Birds starting on their journey of 150 miles. 


and on the inside is marked a second 


number, which it is also very necessary to 
observe. then start at 


once for the telegraph office, and wire the 


A 


The owner must 


BAGUE ROSOOR 


(Exact size). 
two numbers to the Federation Secretary, 
second the time the 
ring arrived. .Now the 
inside number has not previously 
seen by any one since leaving the 


stating to the bird 


bearing such 
been 
manu- 
identity of the 
bird is proved by the Secretary opening 
called a 
which on the outside and inside 


facturer’s hands, and the 


a sealed paper packet * Bague 


Rosoor,” 


has the numbers corresponding to those on 
the outside and inside of the ring carried 
on the journey by the bird. Six minutes 
per mile is allowed the owner to run, and 
three minutes if he ride on horseback 

to the telegraph office, and that time 
is deducted from the time the telegram was 
handed in, in computing the length of time 
occupied by the pigeon on its journey. 


cycle, 


Should, however, the owner be indisposed 
to run or ride to the telegraph office he 
will have provided himself with a “stop” 
clock which has been started and sealed 
by the as to 


Secretary so prevent any 


tampering with the record. Immediately 
the bird arrives home the clock is stopped 
and must be placed in the hands of the 
Club Secretary within half-an-hour, together 
with the ring numbers to which reference 
has already The distance of 
each cote from the starting point is care- 
fully measured and recorded so that, with 
the arrival times before them, the members 


of the Committee readily 


been made. 


determine the 
winning bird. 

It will thus be seen that it is practically 
mistake to be 
favouritism to be shown, or false statements 


impossible for a made, 
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adduced, to the benefit of any individual 
competing with birds in a recognised race. 
_ “Now, then, look sharp, and jump in, 
or you'll be left.” Hearing these words 
spoken quickly and loudly from a distance 
by my friend with whom I had travelled 
from Leeds, I turned round and saw him 
seated in the carriage, and the train gently 
starting on its return journey. With a wild 
rush I made for that train, and was hauled 
into the compartment, breathless and pant- 
ing. .“ You’ve nearly had to do what Alf 
Bingham told his pigeon to do” were the 
first words spoken to me after I was 
comfortably seated, and in answer to my 
request for information regarding Alf 
Bingham’s pigeon, the story was told how 
Alf took a quiet rise out of a policeman 
with whom he had had a friendly round in 
a poaching expedition. 
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The policeman was on duty near the 
Leeds Town Hall, so Alf took a big basket 
on his arm in which he had placed a 
pigeon. As the “bobby” was slowly 
pacing in front of the main entrance to 
the building Alf met him, and putting his 
basket on the ground, quickly drew out 
the pigeon. 

Like a hawk the officer had hold of Alf, 
“You mustn’t fly birds in front of the 
Town Hall. If you’re not off, I’ll lock you 


up.’ 

“Can't I just let this one up, Maister?” 

“No, yer can’t.” 

Alf raised the bird to his mouth, and in a 
very audible stage whisper said, ‘“ Bobby 
says tha’ canna fly whoam, so tha mun 
walk,” and he let the bird go, and quietly 
said to the policeman, “Tha sees some 
birds winna do as they’re tow’d.” 


a a 


A ROUNDEL OF BELINDA’S HAND 


By R. A. 


HELD her hand... . My words 
| were lame ; 

Trembling with hope, her face I scanned ; 

She smiled on me—she breathed my 
name—- 


I held her hand! 


She smiled on me—this lady grand ; 


HAMBLIN 


And I, poor wretch, unknown to fame-— 
Who dared to love— 
I held her hand! 


But I keep single, all the same, 
And all my hopes were based on sand! 
*Twas but at whist, for half a game, 

I held her “hand!” 


IN A GARDEN 


By MARIE BAYNE 


NCE, belovéd, in a garden—so the 
holy prophet telleth— 

At the dawning of the ages, in a garden 
love was born; 

And for ever, fair and fragrant, sweet and 
sacred and immortal, 

Rests that Eden dream enshrinéd in the 
hearts of men forlorn. 


Dost thou guess why so to-night, love, that 
primeval vision haunts me 

Of a garden amaranthine, new create, with- 
out alloy ; 


Here, as tremulous I wander ’mid your 
flower-beds dew-encumbered, 

In the hush of twilight shadow, on the 
wistful verge of joy? 


*Tis because, while surpliced lilies in the 
darkness wave their censers, 

And the many-petalled daisies sleep with 
folded wings till morn, 

For another Eve I tarry, thro’ the spicy, 
purple gloaming : 

In a garden, now as erstwhile— in a garden 
love is born! 
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HARK! THE LARK! 
Study by Kathleen Grant. 
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A LL that day there had been much 
A coming and going along the road, 
and Prissy and myself had found it no 
easy matter to supply the wants of our 
customers. There was rumour of more 
fighting before the Castle of Pontefract, 
not five miles from our door, for Cromwell 
himself was in camp, and had come there 
fully minded to bring the siege to an end. 
But there he had been foiled, for the gar- 
inclined to hold out 
King as long as was possible ; 


rison was for the 
and so 
the matter went on, and now and _ then 
when one came along the road from the 
north he would pause to tell us what was 
toward, and of the sallyings and excursions 
made by the besieged and such-like. But, 
in good sooth, we never needed any re- 
minder of the siege, for there were few 
days went by without our hearing the 
rumble and roar of the cannon which the 
besiegers had planted round the castle. 
Yet all these fightings and brawlings affected 
us but little, save that occasionally the 
Parliamentarians would come down on us 
for straw and fodder, carrying it away 
whether we would or no, and paying not 
over high a price for it. But, as my man 
Gregory said, “It might ha’ been that the 
King’s folk would ha’ paid naught at all,” 
which was likely and reasonable enough, 
seeing that all the land belonged to His 
Majesty. 

It was near six o’clock of a somewhat 
dullish evening—I cannot now remember 
whether it was in the last week of Novem- 
ber or the first week in December—and 
thete had been a bit 0’ peace for Prissy and 
for me ‘during the last half-hour. In our 
kitchen sat Dick Pritchett, the smith, Peter 
Whipp, the wright, and old John, the 
mouldy-warp* catcher, who had come there 
to hear the news and drink their mugs of 








* Mouldy-warp—mole. 
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BOTTLE-NOSE 


By J. S. FLETCHER 


ale. 





And, since there had been rumour all 
day of this and that, they must needs talk 
of naught but the wars, and the King, and 
Cromwell, and such-like matters. But I, 
being wearied out, sat in the corner of the 
settle, and listened to them without taking 
a share in their discourse. ‘God send,” 
said I to myself, “that no more travellers 
trouble us to-night.” 

“They tell me,” says Peter Whipp, for 
the twentieth time, “that the King will 
have his head cut off. It seems a ’nation 
strange thing to -do wi’ a crowned king; 
but we abide in strange times.” 

“Ah!” says John, “so we do. 
strange. 


Parlous 
Wars and rumours of wars. Give 
me my own trade,” says he, sticking his 
old nose into his mug ; “’tis more peaceful 
compared wi’ all this fighting and star- 
chambering.” 

“But the King’s head will be cut off,” 
says Peter again. “So says them that 


knows—and so it will be. And it puts 
me i’ mind o’ Scripture, seeing that it’s 


written, ‘He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats and hath exalted them of 
low degree,’ which is mighty comfortable 
words for some of us that are 
princes nor lords. And moreover——. 

It was then that I glanced towards the 
door and saw the man standing there. A 
tallish, thick-set man he was, with a notice- 
able face under his great hat, and a pair of 
eyes that brought your own to attention 
quicker than a sergeant’s word of command. 
There was naught lovely about him; 
rather, he was a plain-faced man, and had 
a bottle-nose, or somewhat inclining that 
way, and his beard grew in tufts and 
patches. I think his nose-end was reddish 
in hue, and there were warts upon it and 
his cheeks, but the fire in his eyes was 
such that you saw naught but it after vou 
had once allowed it to draw your gaze. 


neither 


»” 
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As for the dress of the man, it was a dull- 
coloured strong stuff of little ornament, and 
the breeches were thrust into great boots of 
undressed leather that fell in careless folds 
about the man’s ankles. There was no 
feather in his hat, nor a bit of colour about 
him save a broad sash of scarlet that 
crossed his chest, and supported a great 
sword that clinked against his spurs when 
he stepped forward into the firelight. A 
noticeable man, as I said before. 

He walked into my kitchen, and looked 
at the four of us, and his eyes travelled to 
Dick Pritchett’s leather apron. And then 
he spoke. 

“ Friend,” says he, in a harsh voice, “ it 
would become thee better to be in thy 
smithy, attentive to thy business, than to 
sit here carousing in idleness.” 

“What the murrain!” begins Dick, but 
the strange man looked at him, and he 
said no more. 


“ Are we, then, to have no joy of our 
lives?” says John Mouldywarp, who was 
But the stranger looked at 


afraid of none. 
him, too, and silenced him, and from him 
his glance travelled to Dick Pritchett again. 

“ Friend,” says he, “go thy ways home, 
and there wilt finda horse tied to thy door. 
He lacks a shoe; replace it, friend, and 
bring him to me at the door here in half- 
an-hour.” 

“T ha’ finished work for the day,” says 
Dick surlily, and never lifting his eye from 
his pot. 

“T said in half-an-hour,” says the man; 
and Dick got to his feet and made for the 
door. 

“God save us!” says John Mouldywarp. 
The stranger looked at me. 

“ By your leave, landlord,” says he, and 
takes a seat near the hearth. But I knew 
this was none of your common tavern- 
callers, and “Will it please you to step 
into the parlour, sir?” says I, getting on 
my legs. “My daughter shall light you 
there.” 

“ Nay, friend,” says he, “I am very 
well accommodated where I am, I thank 
you. “Tis a chill air without, and your 
parlour is doubtless cold—let me bide by 
your fire.” 
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“Why, sir,” says I, “there are few days 
that we have not cause to light a fire there, 
but to-day has been filled with business 
from early morning, and I doubt that 
Prissy has had occasion y 

“ Aye,” says he, as much, I think, to 
himself as to me, “much marching and 
countermarching, and goings to and fro, 
and all the rest on’t, no doubt. Let thy 
lass draw me a pint of ale,” he says. 

But when Prissy had brought it, he never 
once raised the pewter to his lips. 

He looked at her as she sat it down. 

“The Lord give thee grace, maiden,” 
says he. And after that he turned to the 
fire, and sat there, moody and _ silent, 
staring at the flames. He had pulled his 
great sword round to the front, and now sat 
resting his hands on its hilt, and he propped 
his chin on his hands. And there was 
something in him that forbade me to break 
in on his silence, for he was one of those 
men that carry something about them 
which makes other men think of high 
matters. But John Mouldywarp was as 
blind as the Yermin that he did trade upon, 
and withal talkative as a jay. He could 
never abear to keep silence, even at a 
burying, and so he presently begins to 
chatter like a magpie in a thorn-tree. 

“ A dull day, master,” says he, “and yet 
a lively one, what with all these fightings 
and strivings and gathering of great armies 
of battle.” 

But the man by the fireside never 
spoke. 

“ By your great sword,” says John, “ and 
your harness,” he says, “ and your pistols,” 
he says, “I take you to be a man of war. 
I am a man of war myself,” he -says, 
laughing at his own wit, “but ’tis in a 
peaceful fashion, so far as I am concerned. 
I do execution upon the mouldy-warps as 
all know—faith, they are creatures of a 
surprising cleverness.” 

The stranger looked round at him. 

“ Aye, friend,” says he, “you have ob- 
served them much, no doubt. A peaceful 
trade, in truth—it were well if all things 
that work in the dark could be so easily 
dealt with.” : 

“Or if all wars were so easily managed,” 
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says John, still wagging his tongue. “Is 
there much news to-day, sir?” 

But here Peter broke in again, 

“They will cut off the King’s head!” 
sayshe. “Yes, they will cut it off. ’Tis 
a strange use to put a king to, seemingly, 
but do it they will,” and he dips his nose 
in his pint pot, 

“What makes thee think that, friend?” 
says he at the fire, with a sharp look 
at Peter ; but Peter had no answer, being 
of a dull nature, and he only nodded 
gravely, and said again, “ They will cut off 
the King’s head,” 

“You are a Parliament man, master,” 
says old John Mouldywarp slyly, “or I 
shouldn't say that if cutting off the King’s 
head will rid us o’ the war, they are welcome 
to doit. For sure’tis a grievous thing to 
see a nation divided against itself—father 
against son, and son——” 

But the man at the fireside seemed to be 
suddenly filled with a rare emotion, and I 
saw his face work and twitch. “ True, friend, 


LAY in the grasses dreaming, 
| And a lark dropt down from the 
skies, 
And said to the daisies gleaming— 
“O veil your sunny eyes, 
For song is shed, 
And gladness sped, 
And sorrow all silent lies, 
And a poet I loved is dead.” 


And I woke, and I heard the slumbrous 
song 
Of the grey sea on the sand— 
The old sad poet that croons along 
The listening, silenced land. 


THE DEAD POET 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT 


true,” says he hurriedly, “The Lord send 
us peace in His own time, There are 
three,” he says, and again I thought that 
he spoke to himself, rather than the com- 
pany, “that do earnestly desire it—yes, 
and with a great desire, But the ways of 
the Lord are mysterious — who shall 
fathom them?” he says. There was a 
sound outside. ‘ My horse,” says he, and 
goes to the door. Without stood Dick 
Pritchett, holding the horse, and with him 
a trooper, who saluted the stranger as he 
strode out. “I ha’ made a good job on’t, 
honoured sir,” says Dick, uncommon civil, 
as the man got into his saddle. And he 
stood barehead as they rode away. But 
when they had disappeared in the darkness 
* Lord be good to us,” says he, “ and who 
do you think yonder man with the bottle- 
nose was? May _I never stick fork into 
flesh again if it was not Cromwell 
himself! And since I ha’ shod his horse,” 
says Dick, “’Od’s faith, I'll have another 
pint!” 


And I looked, and the sun was still in 
heaven, 
And I saw the yellow star 
That Night must wear in her dusky hair, 
Like a cresset’s gleam afar. 


And I said, “While seas sing round the 
world, 

And stars are in the sky, 

And the beauty of God is blown abroad, 
The singers shall not die.” 

And I heard the lark in the distant cloud, 
Like a star of song o’erhead ; 

And I feared no longer the silent shroud 

That waits for the weary dead. 


THE LIFE STORY OF THE ORANGE-TIP 
BUTTERFLY 


By JOHN J. WARD 


Author of “Minute Marvels of Nature." 


+A rambler who loves the country 

always hails with delight the first 
male Orange-Tip butterfly that crosses his 
path. A glimpse of this blossom-like 
insect is, indeed, a true sign that Spring has 
really come; and although we may have 
previously seen several species of our most 
handsome butterflies on the wing during the 
sunny days, yet these were probably some 
of the nine or ten species of the sixty odd 
native to the British Isles, which hybernate 
as perfect winged insects during winter. 

The Orange-Tip, however, is a true 
Spring butterfly which emerges from its 
pupa, or chrysalis, on any warm and sunny 
day from late April to early June. The 
colouring of the male insect is always fas- 
cinating, and quite unique amongst British 
butterflies, the heavy orange blotches of the 
fore-wings, with black tips and spots on 
the white ground, characterise and dis- 
tinguish it at once. 

To recognise the female insect, however, 
is a much more difficult matter, and for 
various reasons. In the first place, it has 
not the conspicuous orange colour of the 
male (Fig. 1), and, therefore, can readily 
be mistaken for the familiar Small Garden, 
and Gfeen-veined Whites; although the 
blotched green and white of the under 
surface of its hind wings is quite different 
from cither of those insects, but this is not 
always easy to observe, And again, judging 
from specimens I and friends have captured 
during a number of years, the males seem 
to out-number the females in the proportion 
of about eight to one; and what is more, 
the latter fly very little unless disturbed 
from the vegetation on which they are 
resting, while their gaily-coloured lords are 


Illustrated with photographs by the Author. 


more or less always on the wing during 
sunlight. 

These few points will, perhaps, explain 
to many amateur collectors of butterflies, 
why they generally have abundance of the 
male Orange-Tip, with few or no female 
specimens in their collections. 


FIG. I. THE MALE AND FEMALE ORANGE- 
TIP BUTTERFLY. THE UPPERMOST IS 
THE MALE. THE LOWEST SHOWS THE 
MARKINGS ON THE UNDERSIDE OF THE 
WINGS OF BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, 


The Orange-Tip is not only a British 
insect, but is common throughout Europe, 
Western Asia, Syria, and even Siberia. In 
the British Isles it is familiar in lanes, and 
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FIG. 2. THE LADIES’ SMOCK (CARDAMINE PRATENSIS), BENEATH 
THE FLOWERS OF WHICH THE ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY 


DEPOSITS ITS EGGS. 


open paths in woods, and especially around 
and about damp meadows ; and there is a 
reason why it favours damp 
which brings us to the beginning of the life 
story of this interesting and 
insect. 


situations, 
handsome 


There is'a particular plant that grows 
amongst these moist. meadows, and by 
brooks and streams, known familiarly as 
Ladies’ Smock and Cuckoo-flower, and to 
the botanist as Cardamine pratensis (Fig. 2), 
and this plant is largely the inducement 
for the Orange-Tip to seek these watery 
places. 

It is not that the plant possesses any 
attraction for the butterfly itself as a food 
plant, because the Orange-Tip, like other 
butterflies, no longer requires or has the 
taste for green food after it attains its 
winged form, and, in fact, is not ‘provided 
with suitable mouth appendages for mas- 
ticating such food even if it did. An 
occasional sip of nectar from some of 
the various spring blooms satisfies all its 
needs; and although we may frequently 
see the female insect flitting in and 
amongst the white and _purple-tinted 
flowers of the Ladies’ Smock, yet her 
purpose is rarely that of gathering the 
nectar of the flower, but one of much 
greater consequence, for she is engaged 
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upon the important 
duty of selecting suit- 
able sites to deposit 
her tiny and wonder- 
ful eggs, so that im- 
mediately the young 
larve or caterpillars 
emerge they shall at 
once find their neces- 
sary food. 

The guiding instinct 
which prompts butter- 
flies and moths to 
select from amongst 
all kinds of plants 
just that particular 
leaf-food best adapted 
to the requirements 
of their young—which 
they will 
—is one of those mar- 
vellous displays of instinct so often revealed 
in Nature’s works. 


never see 


The more mysterious 
is this because the fully-developed insects 
almost always obtain their own food 


which as I have previously pointed out is 


not green food——-from quite different plants 
to that on which they fed as caterpillars ; 
and it is scarcely probable that, after 
spending many months, as the Orange-Tip 
does, as a dormant chrysalis, possessing 


FIG, 3. BLOOMS OF LADIES’ SMOCK, SLIGHTLY 
MAGNIFIED, SHOWING THE EGGS OF THE 
ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY ON THE STALK 
JUST BELOW THE FLOWERS. 
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FIG. 4. AN EGG OF ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY 
ATTACHED TO FLOWER-STALK, AS SEEN 
THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 

also those newly acquired tastes which 

accompany its winged life, its 

would carry it back to the time when it 
was a hungry leaf-feeding caterpillar. 

Yet with maternal solicitude the female 
butterfly feels her way amongst the flower 
blooms, and deposits here and 
there beneath them her tiny and 
beautiful (Figs. 3 and 4). 
‘These, to the unaided sight, are just 
visible as tiny yellow specks, but at 
Fig. 3, I have photographed some 
of the flowers, slightly magnified, 


memory 


eggs 


in order to show how carefully the 
eggs are arranged beneath them; 
for which arrangement there is a 


purpose, as we shall see later; 
while Fig. 4 reveals one attached 
to the flower-stalk, as seen when 
viewed beneath the microscope 
under greater magnification, show- 
ing its details of structure. 

These wonderful elongated eggs 
with ribs along their length, con- 
nected with short transverse bars, 
become a metallic orange 
just the caterpillars 
emerge—-which occurs some eight 
days or more, according to the 
weather, after depositing — and 
make beautiful objects for the 
microscope. The orange colour is 


colour 


before tiny 
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due to the enclosed larve (which while 
young are largely of that hue) being seen 
through their shell, which 
becomes white after their emergence. 


transparent 


The first meal of the young caterpillar is 
its empty eggshell, after which it commences 
While preparing 
matter for this article, I watched, by means 
of a magnifying lens, a number of these 
gaterpillars make their emergence from the 


to take its green food. 


egg, and in every instance the egg-shell was 
the first food of the The 
thought occurred to course 
would be taken by one if it was removed 


g larva. 


me — what 


youn 


from its shell immediately after emergence ? 
To satisfy my curiosity, I carefully placed 
that had just broken through its 
little distance away along the 
For a it felt about as if 
it had lost something, but after feeling 
around a number of times it began to make 
its way slowly along the stem; at last 
coming to another egg which still enclosed 
its occupant. In about half-an-hour it had 
eaten about one half of this shell, much to 
the discomfort of the other larva which was 


one 
shell a 


stem. while 


FIG. 5. LARV4 OR CATERPILLARS OF THE 


ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY. 
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not yet ready 
to emerge. 
Whether it mis- 
took this for its 
own shell, or 
was making the 
best of a_ bad 
job, is more 
than I am able 
to say; but soon 
after, it left its 
shell meal and 
commenced its 
vegetable diet. 

I have pre- 
viougly pointed 
out how care- 
fully the mother 
insect places her 
eggs beneath the 
flower-blooms, 
and if my reader 
will again refer 


to Fig. 2, it will there be seen that, when 
the petals have played their part and fallen 


away, the seed pods then thicken and 


become elongated. 


their contents, 
are the favourite 
food of the larvze 
of the Orange- 
Tip from the 
moment they 
commence _ to 
partake of green 
food. So that 
the mother in- 
sect’s care in so 
placing her eggs 
is, simply, that 
her offsprings 
may only have 
to ascend the 
stem slightly 
to find that 
nourishment 
which meets 
their require- 
ments best ; the 
flower petals 
and other floral 
organs often 


FIG. 6. PUPA OR CHRYSALIDES OF THE ORANGE- 
TIP BUTTERFLY ON THE SEED-PODS OF THE 
FOOD PLANT. 


days. 


These pods, including 


FIG. 7. MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF A MINUTE POR- 
TION OF THE GREEN MOTTLINGS ON THE 
WINGS OF THE ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY, 
SHOWING HOW IT IS BUILT UP OF INNU- 
MERABLE BLACK AND YELLOW SCALES. 
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falling away, and 
leaving the path 
clear, while the 
young larva is 
maturing in the 
egg. 

So, as the 
caterpillars grow 
larger and get 
control over 
their food mate- 
rial, they work 
from pod to pod 
eating them 
down from the 
top as shown. in 
Fig. 5. Of the 
two caterpillars 
here shown, one 
is full-grown and 
the other about 
half-grown, the 
larger being 


eighteen days old, and the smaller eight 
The larger specimen began to form 
its pupa or chrysalis also on the eighteenth 
day after its emergence from the egg. 


The 
grown 
pillar generally 
rests’ in a 
straight position 
along the stem, 
as shown in the 
illustration, sub- 
stituting _ itself 
for the seed-pod 
which it has 
eaten away ; and 
as it is very simi- 
larly coloured to 
these pods, this 
natural resem- 
blance probably 
serves to protect 
it from some of 
its enemies by 
making it incon- 
spicuous. If 
looked at closely 
its body is seen 
to be transversely 


full- 


cater- 
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wrinkled, slightly hairy, and finely speckled 
with black, while the darker green of its 
upper surface falls away into a lateral white 
stripe on each side of its body. 

After sixteen to twenty days of life as a 
hungry caterpillar whose sole business it is 
to eat, rest, and grow, the insect prepares 
for the next and by far the longest period 
of its history, viz., its pupal or chrysalis 
stage. And as the seed-pods have minis- 
tered to its needs so long and well, it 
generally selects these and portions of the 
adjoining stems from which to suspend its 


Fic. 8. 
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of the lower one, its cast caterpillar skin 
can be seen at its base, shrunk into a ball 
and still attached by a thread of silk. 

These chrysalides, when viewed from 
above in their natural situation, greatly 
resemble the seed-pods to which they are 
attached, and possibly by a natural mimicry 
of these the insect is greatly protected from 
its enemies during this longest period of its 
life. 

What lends considerably to this sugges- 
tion is the fact of their colour, which for the 
first month or so is a pale green like the 


FOUR ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLIES, SHOWING THAT THEY 


BECOME’ ALMOST INVISIBLE, AFTER CLOSING THEIR WINGS, 
WHEN AMONGST THE FLOWERS OF THE CHERVIL. 


silken belt, which supports its body near 
the centre, while it undergoes its change, 
also attaching itself to the stem at its 
posterior end. 

After arranging these little matters it 
rests, and waits for Nature to do the rest. 
Slowly the caterpillar becomes distorted 
in shape, until at last the final moulting of 
its skin takes place; breaking near its head 
it is gradually worked down until it reaches 
its tail-end. Then we have instead of a 
caterpillar a singular boat-shaped chrysalis 
whose curious form is quite unique amongst 
the pupz of British butterflies. Fig. 6 
shows two of these pupe, and in the case 


leaves and stems, while later in the season 
it changes to a greyish buff colour, almost 
exactly like that assumed by the dried seed- 
pods and stalks during autumn and winter, 
and so the insects still appear to be part of 
the plant. 

Eighteen or twenty days may seem a 
long time for this insect to devote more or 
less entirely to feeding purposes, as it does 
the first few weeks of its life, yet, con- 
sidering that what it then assimilates has 
to serve throughout the remaining summer, 
autumn and winter, and until May, per- 
haps, of the Spring of the next year—for 
it can partake of no food while in the 
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pupal form—it is not very extraordinary that 
it should require a good meal to commence 
this fast upon. It only differs from other 
apparently less hungry animals in the fact 
that it gets through the feeding business 
much more expeditiously. 

We have seen that this interesting insect 
probably gains protection during its cater- 
pillar and pupal stages by means of mimicry 
of its food-plant. When that eventful day 
of its life occurs on which it breaks 
through its seed-pod-like chrysalis, and 
crawls away along plant stems to some 
open situation where it can dry and expand 
its wet and folded wings, it is plain that it 
no longer bears any resemblance to the 
plant which served it with food and _ pro- 
tection during its early life. Nature, how- 
ever, has carefully provided it with equally 
wonderful means of hiding from its 
enemies, specially adapted to its new cir- 
cumstances in life. 

I have previously pointed out that the 
attention that the Orange-Tip devotes to 
the Ladies’ Smock plant after it reaches its 
winged stage is almost entirely connected 
with egg-depositing ; and as it is at such 
times always on the alert, it requires no 
protection while engaged on these duties. 
It, however, has to rest at night and during 
dull weather, and it has been observed how 
curiously fond it is of selecting umbelli- 
ferous plants, such as the wood parsley and 
wild chervil, for this purpose; and the 
reason is not far to seek when once one of 
these insects is seen to alight upon such 
flower-clusters. 

Fig. 8 shows four of these insects 
amongst such flowers, and it will be seen 
even in the black and white reproduction, 
although much more so in natural colours, 
that while the orange, black, and white 
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colours of their expanded wings stand out 
conspicuously, yet, when the wings are 
closed the green and white mottlings of 
the undersides of the hind pair, which 
enclose the others, so exactly correspond 
with the green and white flowers, that the 
brilliant and showy insect of one moment 
becomes almost invisible the next. 

Both male and female insects are 
mottled with these apparently green mark- 
ings, which really are not green—as can 
readily be seen beneath the microscope— 
but are built up of innumerable black scales, 
amongst 
scattered, 


which yellow ones are 
the combination 
colours conveying 
effect. 


thinly 
of the two 
to the eye a green 
Fig. 7 shows a view of a tiny 
portion of these markings as seen beneath 
the microscope, showing how the patches 
of yeilow and black scales are irregularly 
placed amongst the white scales of the 
ground. It is by means of these countless 
and variously coloured scales spread about 
the otherwise transparent wings that the 
wonderful designs and colours of butterflies 
are produced. 

Such then, in brief, is the life story of 
the Orange-Tip butterfly from its beauti- 
fully and marvellously constructed egg 
until it soars upon its wonderful and 
handsome wings. It is just a simple life 
story of a common insect, which possesses 
no very extraordinary characteristics that 
should specially need recording, but such 
as might be observed in almost any insect 
taken at random. Yet like many other 
of Nature’s familiar creatures, for which 
familiarity has almost bred contempt, its 
history is full of fascinating revelations of 
that minute provision which Nature makes 
for the protection of the most insignificant 
of living organisms. 


MY -FRENCH FRIENDS 


VI.—THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author of ‘‘An English Girl in Paris.’’ 


OR years I had passed it by with just 
a glance of curiosity at its conven- 
tional inexpressive exterior. Then hearing 
one day of a thrillingly chaude séance, | 
was seized with a strong desire to pene- 
trate behind the inflexible looking row of 
Corinthian pillars, and the big doors which 
are never opened. 

Uncle Jack on rare occasions rather 
enjoys attending a debate himself, but, 
like most Englishmen of the good old 
school, strongly discourages political tastes 
in his womankind. The inconsistency of 
this masculine attitude has always been a 
source of joy to me, for these dear old 
gentlemen never hesitate to make unscru- 
pulous use of women’s money, influence, 
and personal attractions—zide the kissing 
duchess and those of her type—to assist 
their political schemes. Yet, when it 
comes to the poor hard-worked dame 
wishing to reap, through eyes and ears at 
least, a little of what she has sown, they 
refuse to provide her even with a decent 
seat in the House of Commons. 

This attitude being one of the honoured 
traditions of Uncle Jack and his house, 
I felt he was not the one to willingly exert 
himself in pulling the necessary bobbin 
which should lift the latch for me of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Appealing to Mémé I found not much 
better. F 

“ Ma fot, but the Chamber it is an 
affair very vulgar, ma chérie. Better worth 
to go to the Monologues of Coquelin Cadet 
next week at the Bodinitre. There you 
will distract yourself much more.” 

“T will go to all the two, dear Mémé,” 
I answered promptly. “I am _ taking 
Uncle Jack to the Bodinitre and you to 


the Chambre des Députés.” Seeing Mémé 
look a little doubtful, I added: “ Unless 
you find it more convenient that I accept 
the escort of Monsieur de Montchesnay. 
He is very anxious to accompany me.” 

Being fifty, married, discreet, and reliable 
as a bishop, I felt he really was as suitable 
as Mémé herself, but she took me up 
sharply. 

“Pretty idea! But no, me I find that 
not at all suitable. You have, my Betty, 
the ideas much too launched—too English. 
Never shall I model you! I see well that 
I must resign myself to conduct you to 
this affair. I shall probably make a good 
sleep if messteurs les député& shout not too 
strongly.” 

I put small reliance in Mémé’s rather 
lukewarm efforts to procure tickets, but 
made sure that Uncle Jack’s old friend, 
Monsieur de Lauzitres, a former deputy, 
would succeed without any difficulty. 
When, however, I 


made known my 
request he greeted me with, “De grace, 
Mademoiselle, seek not to be a witness 
of that ériste spectacle, I pray it of you. 
Command of me what you will save only 
to assist you in such a project.” 


“nD 


Sut, Monsieur, believe me,” I in- 
sisted, “it is the one thing I desire, to 
see the men who rule France, and the 
fashion in which they do it.” 

“ Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, is it the ruin, 
the disgrace of our poor France that you 
desire then to behold? Assuredly that is 
what one now sees at the Chamber of 
Deputies. I lower me the head when I 
think on it. Yes, me I was one time a 
deputy—I was proud to call ‘myself thus. 
Now, /é/as, I can no more serve 
unhappy country. 


my 
She pushes far from 
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her the faithful sons who would die for 
her. The bastards she takes in the arms 
seek only to betray the Army and the 
Church and drag our poor France.to her 
perdition.” 

The voice of the gallant old Count 
broke, his eyes were full of tears. I could 
only hasten to say, “ Pardon me, Monsieur. 
I did not know that it 
a subject so painful. 
how you must suffer. 
no more.” 

Nevertheless my desire to judge for my- 
self of the ¢7#s/e spectacle was in no way 
diminished. I determined to try some 
friend belonging to the Republican Party, 
for I have the great advantage of being 
able to hear both sides, which keeps me 
from narrow prejudices and entirely pre- 
vents my having any fixed opinions at 
all. 

Suzette’s. husband, Monsieur 
had recently been elected a Municipal 
Councillor. Rather to the dismay of his 
belle-mére and very much to that of 
the aristocratic Madame de _ Bretelle, 
Monsieur Lemaire was developing more 
and more on strongly democratic lines. 
The Petit Parisien, the Patrie, the Matin, 
the Figaro designated him respectively as 
“a man of the day,” “‘a mounting spirit,” 
“a bdblocquard,” “a franc magon,” while 
according to all Suzette’s former friends 
he was a Dreyfusard and “lost one.” 
Her parents took comfort in the fact of 
his being an excellent husband and son-in- 
law, with every prospect of soon showing 
himself an excellent father, and their 
Suzette as happy as anyone could be 
in a world where there 
without shadow. 

It was to Monsieur Lemaire I next turned 
with my request. He thoroughly entered 
into my wishes. Yes, he would do his 
best possible to procure me tickets for a 
hot séance. The approaching séamces were 
some of them expected to be of an extreme 
heat. Impossible to announce the day 
precisely when tickets might be forth- 
coming, since they were allotted in turn to 
the Municipal Councillors. 

Begging Mémé to hold herself in 


was for you 
I understand well 
We will speak of it 


Lemaire, 


is no sunshine 
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readiness for the eventful day, I waited 
impatiently. A week later I received a 
petit bleu one morning from Suzette. 

“ Ma cherie, 1 sent you yesterday two 
tickets for the séance to-day. It begins at 
two o’clock. Léon says to you it will be 
of a heat to satisfy a salamander. Un- 
happily I fear that in a moment of dis- 
traction I wrote by error the number ‘45’ 
instead of ‘54’ on the envelope. This 
may make a delay in the arrival of the 
letter, so it would be well to make 
enquiries at once at the post of your 
division ; without doubt you will catch the 
letter in time. 

* Your all-devoted 

“ SUZETTE.” 
All the same a horrible 
commenced its gnawing as at 
nine o’clock I started cut, without losing a 
moment. Arrived at the post-office of our 
quarter, I made known my errand to three 
young gentlemen in succession. ‘The last 
young gentleman took out a long paper and 
demanded peremptorily my name, age, 
address, and birthplace. He was _pro- 
ceeding to that of my father and mother 
when I suggested that all this information, 
though doubtiess of thrilling interest to the 
Post Office, could scarcely assist in restoring 
my lost letter which contained tickets I 
must positively have before one o’clock 
that day. 

“Ha! It is question then of a letter 
lost,” he cried as though suddenly illu- 
minated. 

‘Well, misdirected, as I have already 
explained to three persons here.” 

I was getting a little tired. 

“Dame! But it is not here the place 
where one brings the letters which find 
themselves badly directed. Those letters 
are united in another department. of the 
Great Post. This document here,” he 
pointed to my biography, “ the chief of my 
department will despatch to the Great Post 
—one will make communication to you so 
soon as traces of the lost letter are dis- 
covered.” 

“Where do you think, Monsieur, that 
my letter is at this moment?” I asked in 
my politest tone. 


Without doubt ! 
doubt 
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Monsieur replied that it was impossible 
to pronounce with certainty on a question 
so difficult. The letter might have been 
detained by the concierge of No. 45. Or 
it might be at the post office of the Rue de 
l'Université, or possibly again it was already 
en route for the Great Post, its ultimate 
destination in all the cases. 

With renewed hope I set out for the 
concierge of No. 45. Undoubtedly he 
ought to have detained the letter until he 
enquired whether it was for any of his 
locataires, but, alas! what a concierge ought 
to do is rarely that which he does. This 
particular concierge was very pleasant and 
communicative, 

Yes, without doubt it was my letter he 
had held in the hand here at this very door 
not two hours since. He had remarked 
that the envelope was of the Municipal 
Council, also he had detected distinctly the 
presence of tickets within that envelope. 

“ And now where has the facfeur carried 
that letter ?” I enquired breathlessly. 

* Ah, but there Mademoiselle is what is 
not easy to answer. All the letters of this 
division they united at the Post 
which finds itself 4@ das corner of the 
Avenue. But the post it is an affair 
very complicated, see you. If I were in 
the place of Mademoiselle me I should 
resign myself to wait with patience until 
the Great Post sets in train the discovery, 
and within ten—fifteen days assuredly 
Mademoiselle she will receive her letter” 

I left my friend still 


are 


the concierge 
discoursing and drove to the office where 


he said the letters first halted. There 
again I supplied the interesting details of 
the names, ages, and birthplaces of myself 
and family, only to learn after interviewing 
three men and a boy that all the 
morning’s letters had been forwarded to 
the Great Post an hour ago. 

It was half-past eleven when I reached 
the Great Post, and I was sent to five 
different departments and the verge of 
despair before arriving at the one for erring 
letters. Then I had to wait while the one 
and only clerk disposed of a long string of 
seekers after lost or strayed property. He 
treated these victims with extreme curtness, 
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which they bore with the meek propitiatory 
spirit the French Jack-in-Office demands. 

I began reeling off the formula which I 
was beginning to regard as the regulation 
opening to all official conversation, but was 
impatiently interrupted and requested to 
keep to the subject in hand and describe 
the lost letter. Feeling both snubbed and 
ill-used I enquired whether before we pro- 
ceeded to fill in more forms this Monsieur 
would kindly tell me whether there was the 
remotest chance of recovering the letter 
that day before two o'clock. 

“To-day? This day itself?” he cried 
in shrill indignation. “ Pardleu, but you 
imagine to yourself then, Madame, that 
the post conducts itselt like an auto- 
mobile !” 

“I hoped that since my letter is here, 
actually here in this department, one could 
place the hand on it in the course of two 
hours,” I answered bitterly. “ In England,” 
I continued, with a fine outburst of 
patriotism and disregard of experience, 
“we have such a perfectly organised system 
that I should have the letter I require in 
five minutes.” 

“In England that is but a small affair. 
Remind yourself, then, that England is 
after all but an island. Here we are in 
France !”—he threw back his head proudly 
—“and here things march not so quickly. 
It will perhaps be fifteen days before one 
examines your case, for each one the 
enquiries proceed in turn; no preference 
can be shown to your affair.” 

“Then it. is useless to go into the 
matter,” I answered, and in deep depression 
turned away to make room for a boney, 
determined-looking lady who had been 
impatiently digging a market basket into 
my back. 

Uncle Jack was not a bit sympathetic 
when I recounted my morning of failure. 
On the contrary he seemed gently amused. 
I said very little, but took a desperate 
determination. 

The following day by the evening post, 
Uncle Jack handed me a letter, the corner 
of which he scrutinised with his glasses, 
murmuring incredulously :— 

“ Seerétariat Général de la Présidence! 
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What in the world is this, Betty? 
be for you, surely ?” 


It can’t 


I took the letter with an air of fine 
indifference, but my heart beat as I opened 
that important envelope and took out two 
white tickets, octagonal in shape, whereon 
I read the magic inscription, “ Chamdre 
des Députés. Billet ad’ Entré pour une 
personne. Séance 96.” A letter informed 
me that in conformity with the wish I had 
expressed to him the Secrétaire Géneral de 
la Présidence had the honour of addressing 
to me two tickets for the Séance of the 
following day. 

Uncle Jack watched me through his 
spectacles. ‘“ Who is your official friend ?” 
he enquired. 

“Only the Secretary of the Présidence,” 
I replied airily. ‘‘ He is delighted to think 
I care to attend a debate at the Chamber, 
and has sent me two tickets by return of 
post.” 

“Well, upon my soul!” observed my 
uncle, which seemed to me rather an 
irrelevant remark. And then he. laughed 
as if he saw a huge joke in the situation, 
and yet I had never told him it was as 
the niece of my worthy uncle—a devoted 
adherent of his party—that I had made 
my request to Monsieur le 
Général de la Présidence. 

Mémé and I arrived at the entrance 
three-quarters of an hour before the séance 
commenced. One is warned to be there 
in advance, as only the boxes, not the 
seats, arenumbered. The “ Awuéssiers,” mag- 
nificent gentlemen in black, with massive 
silver chains hung round their necks and 
clanking swords at their sides, ushered us 
into a vast ante-room. 


Secrétaire 


From there, in 
due course, we were passed on to other 
officials, who carefully examined the tickets 
and noted down our names and that of 
our distinguished patron. 

We were among the first guests to arrive, 
and so were able to take our places—which 
were on the first tier—in the front row. 
The Chamber is semi-circular in form, like 
the Bayreuth Opera House. In style it is 
plain as a Scotch Church. All seats, the 
galleries reserved for spectators and the 
members’ benches in the arena, face the 
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tribune and the President’s chair which 
towers above it. The two galleries are 
divided off into boxes, each of which holds 
about a dozen people, the two front rows 
being reserved exclusively for “‘/es dames.” 
The gallantry of this arrangement struck 
me forcibly as I called to mind that ghastly 
little shelf in the roof of the House of 
Commons reserved by my countrymen for 
“des dames.” No light, no air, no room on 
the cramped narrow benches! Those in 
the back rows being condemned to lean 
forward at a painful angle to enable them 
to catch a word of what is being said, 
while an iron grating, specially constructed 
for the torturing of eye-nerves, obstructs 
the very imperfect view which only the 
front row can obtain from that height. 

The honourable members, and the male 
guests so comfortably installed in the ease 
and luxury of the Gentlemen’s Gallery, have 
declared repeatedly that the women like it, 
and surely they ought to know. Besides, 
they assure their countrywomen that it is a 
compliment to the power of woman’s 
seductive influence that the members 
should feel themselves positively insecure 
unless their womenkind are stowed away 
out of sight and hearing. It is curious 
how entirely free the Frenchman appears 
to be from all fear of this kind, and yet the 
past would rather have justified an attitude 
of caution towards the alluring, fascinating 
French woman, with her political réunions 
and sa/ous, where so often she has shown 
herself a very spider amongst the flies. 
English history has no such alarming page 
to record of woman’s social power and 
political influence. 

The guests’ galleries soon filled up, the 
smartest toilettes mingling with the home- 
liest and dowdiest. 

All leant forward eagerly to inspect 
Messieurs les Députés as they took their 
seats in the arena below, the ministers on 
the first benches nearest the tribune. But 
in spite of the sirens in such distracting 
proximity to the deputies’ benches I did 
not notice one glance in the direction of 
the guests’ galleries. 

What struck me about all these deputies, 
whether they placed themselves on the 









Right or the Left side, was their business- 
like, work-a-day appearance. There was 
not a smart-looking man or the semblance 
of a dandy amongst them. That charming 
air of leisure and gentle boredom to be 
observed in the House of Commons was 
conspicuously absent. These deputies 
walked in briskly, as if intent on business. 
They left their hats outside, which Mémé 
and I agreed was a pity, for nothing indi- 
cates so admirably the mental attitude as 
the position of the hat, whether thrown far 
back on the head while the ministerial 
legs are gracefully balanced on the table 
and the patent leather boots rustle among 
the solemn pile of papers, or cocked 
waggishly to one side as a member from 
the Emerald Isle leaps up to answer a foe. 
The dignified hat, the shabby hat, the 
defiant hat—the occupants of the Ladies’ 
Gallery, who can see little else, become 
quite knowing in hats and what they 
cover. 

But to return to the “Chamber of 
Horrors,” as Mémé designates it. Those 
of my countrymen who incline to the belief 
that a Frenchman is a cross between a 
butterfly and a frog (I know it is the 
schoolboy’s creed, but I have met it lustily 
surviving childhood) should go and study 
those sons of France who assemble in the 
Chamber of Deputies; that delusion would, 
at all events, be once and for ever dispelled. 
A hive of bees could not take their business 
more seriously. 

At last came a sound of drums in the 
distance, a stir among the gentlemen of 
the swords and chains, and a voice pro- 
claimed loudly: “ Monsieur le Président.” 

Accompanied by a group of officials, the 
President of the Chamber entered and 
mounted at once to the heights of his 
Empire chair. In front of him was a 
writing table, also Empire style, very chic, 
on which stood a large silver bell. 

A group of ministers began an excited 
discussion at the foot of the tribune. I 
turned to Mémé to know if she recognised 
any of them. Dear Mémé is short-sighted, 
and could only guess vaguely at a bald 
head or a stout figure, though she never 
failed to supply me with a name. One 
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of these shots I suppose happened to be 
singularly wide of the mark, for presently 
a voice behind us volunteered : 

“ Pardon, mesdames, but that gentleman 
bald with the portfolio under the arm, and 
the voice which makes itself heard so 
penetratingly, it is Monsieur the Minister 
of the Finance, not Monsieur Waldeck 
Rousseau; that one finds himself to-day 
in the Senate.” 

I turned round eagerly. This was just 


what I wanted—someone I could ply with 


the innumerable questions that arise on 
such occasions. 

An intelligent looking young man, with 
shrewd, alert, grey eyes, sat wedged in the 
corner just behind us. Nothing could 
have been more conveniently arranged. 
Mémé thanked him rather distantly for 
his information, but I hastened to make 
up for any coldness on her part by begging 
him, with my sweetest smile, to have the 
extreme obligingness to inform me who 
were the various ministers on the front 
bench ; specially was I interested in the 
group whose animated gestures seemed 
fast approaching a boxing match. The 
intelligent young man responded cordially. 
Before long the other people in our box 
were trying to catch what he said. His 
own politics declared themselves plainly. 

“Those there,” he said, indicating the 
benches on the left hand of the President, 
“are the Republicans, on the extreme left, 
the Socialists—the d/ocguards. Observe, 
I pray you, the force and intelligence of 
their appearance. Their coats are rude, 
they are indifferent in matters of costume, 
in a stroke of the eye they may be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Right—those 
are the Nationalists, the Royalists, etc. 
Their coats you will see are confectioned 
by a good tailor, their hairs are well 
brushed, but these here are to the others 
as the tame dog of the sa/on to the free 
dog of the chase.” 

“For me, monsieur,” Mémé struck in 
with chilling dignity, “that the hairs be 
not well brushed, the hands not well 
cleaned, I see not how that makes a good 
patriot.” 

“Thousand pardons, madame,” laughed 
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the young man. 
I would 
myself.” 


“In verity it is not that 
say; I have badly explained 


“He is an anarchist, I am convinced 
of it,” whispered Mémé. “ My dear Betty, 
we shall be blown up in our beds if you 
encourage to speak further this unhappy 
one. 

“In that case we must try and pro- 
pitiate him,” I answered; and turning again 
to the dangerous youth I enquired the 
political opinions of those deputies in the 
centre. 

“ Ma foi,” he replied. “One has here 
all the varieties. The Left and the Right 
these in the Centre have them equally in 
horror for the most part. Here for ex- 
ample are the Melinistes and here the 
Modérés, on this side the Progressives, 
on that side the Royalists, etc., etc., 
impossible to enumerate them all, but none 
are precisely of accord the one with the 
other. Ah, there is Monsieur the Secre- 
tary of the Presidence who arrives !” 

I followed the stately figure of my 
unknown benefactor and patron with keen 
interest as he mounted high to his place 
at the bureau behind the chair of the 
President. 

The deputies were pouring in fast now, 
and a good deal of hand-shaking went on 
where Englishmen would only have nodded 
to one another. Every one was talking 
at once, the President rang his bell, but 
they seemed to take it as a signal to 
stimulate conversation. The President 
gave up at last, and proceeded to read 
over some papers rapidly and without any 
attempt to raise his voice above the din. 

“He reads the order of the day, and 
repeats the order of the past séawnce,” said 
our friend at the back. 

After this the President rose, and called 


out in a ringing voice, “Za parole est a- 


Monsieur Georges ——.” The surname 
was lost in the encouraging claps from the 
benches of the Right as one of their 
number rose and nimbly ascended the 
tribune, a sort of raised dais enclosed by a 
railing, like a loose box, just below the 
President’s chair, which has the advantage 
of giving the speaker a commanding view 
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of the house together with the power of 
pacing up and down at will, often a most * 
necessary outlet to his feelings. 

Before the speaker could open his lips, 
however, there was a roar from the 
assembly, a hungry, threatening roar from 
the entire Left and Centre, resembling that 
of lions before feeding time. ‘The bell 
rang energetically, the roar subsided, then 
rose again more stormily than before. 

And all the while the occupant of the 
loose box tramped up and down, clenched 
his fists and opened wide his mouth, though 
not a sound could be caught by our 
straining ears. 

I turned to my friend at the back who 
was adding to the din with hands, feet, and 
lungs, but he shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyebrows with an expression of 
perplexity. 


“Know not yet,” he laughed. “Hai” 


he cried a moment later, as some audible 
word gave him a lead. 
Dreyfus very surely. 


“Tt is the affair 
This one he would 
prevent the revision. The Republicans 
will that the affair be revived, the Nation- 
alists will that it rests.” 

After a few minutes more of deafening 
clamour, hootings, and Aurlements from 
Left to Right and Right to Left, the discom- 
forted speaker descended from the tribune 
and retired to his seat. 

“That is well,” remarked our Socialist 
friend. “One permits him not to be heard 
—the voice of our party, or rather of 
France, is this time too strong.” 

At the back of our box a fierce discussion 
had started in undertones. The affair 
Dreyfus needs but a puff to blow it into a 
blaze again. Mémé is one of those in the 
difficult position of abhorring the partisans 
of Dreyfus, the Socialists, Freemasons, 
Jews, and all those who war against her 
beloved army and Church, yet feeling in her 
heart a deep conviction of the absolute 
innocence of the unfortunate Dreyfus. 

She usually sums up the case, when 
forced to discuss it, with, “If he is truly 
patriot then he should certainly abide now 
by the decision of Rennes. Rather should 
he acknowledge himself guilty than plunge 
again his country in all those miseries.” 








A high standard of patriotism to expect 
from one whom she and the majority of 
her class regard as an alien. But dear 
Mémé never could be anything so dull as 
consistent ! 

The next speaker, a tall lank figure, with 
face and manners of inexpressible 
melancholy, read out some extracts .from 
the Figaro and Gil Blas, which were 
listened to with the profoundest attention 
and in absolute silence. As he concluded 
our friend at the back expressed great 
satisfaction. This he told us would be a 
discussion strongly interesting. It con- 
cerned some revelations and _ scandals 
appearing in the Figare and Gil Bias, 
which attached themselves to the names of 
prominent personages in the Government. 
The melancholy one was quickly  suc- 
ceeded by another speaker, who rose from 
the front bench and was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the left. He began by 
thanking the assembly for giving him this 
opportunity to answer and deny the mon- 
strous calumnies of which he was accused. 
At this point he was interrupted, and the 
attention of the house diverted, by an 
elderly gentleman, also from the ministerial 
bench, bounding with surprising agility up 
the gangway, placing himself before a 
quiet, retiring looking individual in one of 
the upper seats of the Right and shaking his 
fist within an inch of the other one’s nose. 
It is believed this action was accompanied 
by a question, but no one heard it. 
Apparently he got little satisfaction, for 
he presently descended to his bench, 
muttering to himself in a way indicating 
the answer, though quiet, had not turned 
away wrath, but rather been. of that 
baffling kind which makes it simmer. No 
one knew what it was all about ; and to the 
speaker in the loose box, with his discourse 
awaiting delivery on the very tip of his 
tongue, the applause which greeted the 
incident appeared to be exceedingly trying. 

It was only towards the close of the 
séance we learnt from the elderly gentle- 
man himself that it was under the stroke of 
a legitimate emotion, namely, paternal 
affection, that he had as he expressed it 
“‘ demonstrated vivacity!” It was such a 
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delightfully human touch, this sudden 
transformation of the reserved and dig- 
nified Cabinet Minister into the infuriated 
father, that I found myself joining heartily 
in applauding his explanation with his 
partisans of the Left. 

As to the rights and wrongs of this 
particular question, or any other raised 
that day, I am wholly unable to form an 
opinion. The speaker who had been so 
abruptly interrupted by one of his own 
party made us a very earnest and im- 
pressive discourse. It lasted a good forty 
minutes, during which time Mémé slept 
peacefully and profoundly. The want of 
ventilation was greatly responsible, no 


* doubt, for there are no windows and not 


a vestige of any opening to be seen in the 
double skylight overhead. The speaker 
was listened to with grave attention. 
Everyone appeared interested, though, in 
this repudiation of the charges made 
against him, he gave us a great deal of 
personal biography, such as would have 
met with a very different reception, I fear, 
had John Bull sat as audience. He told 
us that after twenty years in that Chamber 
he had arrived at this situation: he pos- 
sessed not one valliant halfpenny, and, if 
to-morrow he was struck by malady he 
would be obliged to address himself to 
the affection of his own. Again, if he 
had desired, as his calumniators accused, 
to make fortune with his speech, it was 
not to the Humberts he would have 
addressed himself. “Those, there, had 
more the habit of taking money than of 
giving it.” This remark caused hearty 
laughter all round the house. We were 
suddenly knee-deep in “les Humberts.” 
As my Socialist friend declared, it matters 
nothing from where one starts, soon or 
late one arrives always at the Humberts. 
Whether in the theatre, the Chamber or 
the church, there you find them—those 
eternal Humberts ! 

Our speaker finished as he had begun, 
by emphatically and categorically denying 
the “calumnies abominable” reported in the 
Figaro and Gil Bias. 

“Tt is that for us freethinkers,” he said, 
“there are also things sacred, and among 
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those things figure the speeches we pro- 
nounce in order to maintain 
believe the truth !” 

In‘conclusion he appealed not only to his 
friends but to. his enemies, whose admirable 
sense of justice he had confidence was able 
to judge him rightly. 

His audience did not fail to respond ; 
applause greeted him from both sides, and 
the tall melancholy gentleman with the 
newspaper expressed himself satisfied and 
sat down without making ,any further 
Mémé at my side gave a pro- 
found sigh and observed without opening 
her eyes that she had not been asleep—let 
no one imagine it; she was only closing 


what we 


remark. 


her eyes for a moment. 

It was after this we had the Cabinet 
Minister who was also a father, and on his 
own showing a somewhat impetuous one. 
It was a complicated case about a Club 
and baccarat and a sum of money which 
had been “poured out,” and the Right 
were questioning the methods of the “ out- 
pouring,” and “ancient magistrates” and 
high Parisian functionaries were being 
dragged into the affair. When the gentle- 
man on the Right whose nose had been 
threatened by the “father’s” fist stood up 
to reply, the entire Left and Extreme Left 
turned on him a wall of wrathful faces. 
He, however, spoke but a few quiet, digni- 
fied words declaring himself no accuser, 
but informing the house he was ready in 
some more fitting place to appear as a 
witness. 

After this we had one other little 
diversion when two deputies came into 
sudden and violent collision on the steps 
of the tribune. Someone was knocked 
down, and the President rang his bell, and 
sang out: “‘ Le silence Sil vous plait.” My 
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friend at the back said there would cer- 
tainly result a duel, though what it was 
all about he could not say, only that an 
insult had certainly been offered. Since 
Gustave’s duel, however, I have not the 
horror I once had of that form of settling 
disputes. 

Votes were taken by voice, the members 
holding up their hands first for and then 
against the questions raised. The big urns 
standing near the tribune are only used 
when votes are taken on an important 
measure; they are handed round on 
those occasions by the /Awissters, while the 
deputies remain in their places; the 
contents of the urns are then sorted by the 
secretaries and handed up to the President 
who proclaims the result. 

Though this had not been what is called 
a chaude séance, it had certainly not been 
lukewarm, and I had “amused myself 
well,” as the ptt chou says, for we were all 
in deadly earnest, and no one was bored. 
Even Mémé allowed this, and utterly re- 
pudiated her peaceful sleep. 

In spite of the way I had pestered him 
with questions my Socialist friend fervently 
expressed the hope we might meet again. 
Mémé was distinctly stand-off and chilly to 
the young man. ‘“ Had he possessed the 
ideas more correct, and not shown himself 
in sympathy with those badly raised 
persons of the Left, I should have been 
more gracious,” she excused herself. “ For 
you, ma chérie, it makes nothing, but 
we others, we must not encourage those 
who would drag our poor France to her 
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ruin ! 


Curiously enough, the young man, while 
Mémé slept peacefully, had used this very 
same expression in describing to me the 
policy of Mémé’s friends on the Right. 





SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’ 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT 


A LTHOUGH the name of Doyle was 

as familiar in my mouth as house- 
hold words, I had never met the nephew of 
“ Dicky,” until 1 was a ‘co-guest with him at 
the Savile Club. Our host was Sir Walter 
Besant, who had _ collected — Rudyard 
Kipling amongst the rest—a number of 
friends and well-wishers to his pet project 
“The Society of Authors Incorporated.” 
After dinner, I had an opportunity of a 
long and pleasant chat with the creator of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” I discussed with 
him the earlysdays of Punch when my 
father, the late Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, 
and his uncle the aforesaid “ Dicky” Doyle 
had worked side by side at the celebrated 
“Table.” As it happened the whole of the 
illustrations of “The Almanack of the 
Month,” a periodical which lasted exactly a 
year, under my father’s editorship, had 
been supplied by his uncle. I found 
Conan Doyle full of the Punch tradition 
and two or three years later when it be- 
came my duty as assistant-editor to appeal 
to him to supply the initial story for the 
“Extra Pages” of the London Charivari, 
that esprit de corps was of great assistance 
to me in conducting the negotiation. I 
interviewed him at the Golden Cross 
Hotel, Charing Cross, and discussed for 
nearly an hour the possibilities of the 
situation. Nowadays it seems to me that, 
perhaps, those who were accustomed to 
hear themselves called, ten or twenty years 
ago, “ Punch men,” take the paper with 
which they were associated a little too 
seriously. Be this as it may, Conan Doyle, 
at that time (as indeed he still is) at 
the height of his fame, was absolutely 
nervous about his work. Would it be up 
to the standard of Punch? That was the 
question. I had to suggest to him that 
there had been precedents for stories in 
Punch before he would consent to the 
experiment. I had to instance the “Story 
of a Feather” of Douglas Jerrold, the 
Series of Thackeray, “The Unprotected 
Female” of Tom Taylor, and “The 
Haggletons” of Shirley Brooks before 
he would entertain the proposal. To 
the very last he was reluctant, and only 
on the distinct understanding that the 
editor exercised the strictest control would 
he submit his copy. As a matter of 
fact he sent in one story and then 
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withdrew it in favour of another that was 
subsequently published. 

Leaving for the moment the question of 
style the matter of Conan Doyle has always 
fascinated me. The “ Detective Story ” 
is ever interesting, and when handled by 
a past master in the method becomes en- 
thralling. Perhaps the earliest specimen 
of the problem plot was “The Moon- 
stone” of Wilkie Collins. Of course, it 
appeared in three volume form, and was 
inferentially superior to even earlier work 
by Walter Philips and J. F. Smith. The 
latter gentleman was the favourite con- 
cocter of plots in the days of my youth. 
He used to have three or four “to be 
continued in our next” novels in the 
London Journal type of periodical, and 
had the honour of supplying a serial to 
the Morning Chronicle which (coupled with 
an injudicious support of the late Emperor 
Napoleon the Third) is said to have been 
the cause of that ill-fated paper’s decease. 
But the time of J. F. Smith was not ripe for 
novels in newspapers. Nowadays his work 
would have been acceptable in the columns 
of such worthy products of the press as the 
Daily Mail, the Daily Express, and even 
journals of double their face value. 

Although equal to work of all kinds, 
Conan Doyle is best known to the multi- 
tude as the author whose books are the 
highest in popularity in the reading room 
of Scotland Yard. I have no doubt that if 
the man in the street were asked to fill 
up the position of Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department—once held by 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent—he would 
nominate Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. And 
there would be good sense in the selection, 
although it is doubtful whether the creator 
of “Sherlock Holmes” would be able to 
spare enough of his exceedingly valuable 
time to do justice to the duties attaching to 
so Onerous an appointment. And yet there 
is nothing so very difficult in putting 
together a detective story. The secret is 
merely to write backwards. The Chinese 
are said—by the unlearned—to commence 
their stories at the end, and finish them at 
the beginning. The unlearned may be 
mistaken in the letter of their information, 
but not so very much out in its spirit. 
The spirit of the writer of a detective story 
is, SO to speak, to be aware of the climax be- 
fore realising the causes leading up to it. 
All roads lead to Rome. There are many 
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ways to the discovery of a murder when 
only one man—the author of the tale—is 
possessed of the secret of the identity of 
the assassin. I can speak from experience. 
In my time I have written a dozen de- 
tective stories. First create your secret, 
then put your reader off the scent to its 
discovery until the last chapter. I have 
been always particularly proud of a tale 
of mine called “The Ghost of Grimstone 
Grange.” The ghost—who was, of course, 
a living breathing person—committed a 
murder. But it was never discovered until 
the final page of the story. Not a soul 
knew theassassin. Not even the murderess. 
The lady had committed her crime in her 
sleep. 

So to the multitude Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle is known as the clever creator of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” But there are multi- 
tudes and multitudes, and the cultured 
million accepts his work all round as 
admirable. When he leaves the staff of 
‘incident ” and trusts only to his power of 
description his charm is irresistible. What 
can be more delightful than the short story 
upon which the drama of “A Tale of 
Waterloo” was founded. What can be 
more enthralling than the verve of the 
tales of the Regency and the First Em- 
pire? Deduct from Doyle's stories their 
capital plots, and there yet will remain the 
pleasantest of pleasant reading. It is a 
coincidence that two doctors during the 
last half century have chosen the mania 
of the mind for the themes of most of 
their stories. A prominent authority on 
medicine the other day declared that crime 
was a mania. Accepting this decision as 
reliable, then Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
much to write about madness. His 
brother practitioner in medicine as well 
as fiction was the late Dr. William Gilbert 
(father of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the well- 
known dramatist) who was once called by 
a critic in the Saturday Review, “The 
Modern Defoe. Doyle in his “Sherlock 
Holmes” series has become the historian 
of the madness of crime, as Gilbert in his 
“Dr. Austin’s Guests” and “Shirley Hall 
Asylum ” pictured the failure of brain with 
less exciting incidents. For Doyle’s “ sub- 
jects” the curative treatment is the prison, 
for Gilbert’s it was “ the accused house.” 

Then Doyle has other sides to his 
character. He is an athlete like Dr. 
Grace, and an enthusiast .in his pro- 
fession like all the graduates of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 


: There are scores of grateful patients who 
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will speak of his kindness during the dreary 
days of sickness in the African Campaign. 
‘Then, last of all the novelists, and first of 
all the journalists, he is an admirable 
special correspondent. . His training in the 
hospital has taught him to notice every- 
thing, and his use of the pen for serial 
publications has accustomed him to 
“‘judging quantity.” The present genera- 
tion has possessed many admirable 
** specials,” but there is none better than 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. His work on 
the Pall Mall Gazette was a masterpiece 
of good sound writing. Doctor, cricketer, 
novelist, “ special,” dramatist, patriot, and 
good fellow. Many happy returns of the 
day. 
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THOMAS HENRY HALL CAINE’ 


By LEWIS 


TT’HE announcement of a new book by 
| Mr. Hall Caine is an event in “ the 
trade.” It sets in a flutter the libraries and 
the whole bookselling world. ‘Thousands 
of copies of his novel will be sold instead 
of hundreds in the case of most other 
authors ; hundreds will be bought instead 
of units. Even the proprietor of the 
country emporium, who makes his profit 
out of “fancy goods” and Berlin wools, 
and whose staple commodities in the shape 
of literature are “‘ East Lynne” and “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” will gird up his loins 
and, remembering that “nothing venture 
nothing have,” will subscribe boldly for 
“thirteen as twelve” of the great man’s 
new work. The press clamours for ad- 
vance copies—even those journals which 
ignore books as a rule will devote a 
column to the consideration (@ /a “'T. P.”) 
of the volume that is sure to be the topic 
of the hour. A newspaper that broke its 
parole and printed a notice of the book the 
day before its publication would probably 
also break the record of its circulation, 
for all England, spurred to curiosity by 
skilfully-worded preliminary paragraphs, is 
agog with exitement that will not subside 
until the carefully-kept secret is known. 
The brain reels at the thoughts of the 
profits of this popular writer; and the 
young author dreams of the day when he 
also will have to live in a castle, to be 
secure from the hordes of hungry pub- 
lishers who lie in ambush behind the 
hedges, waiting patiently for an oppor- 
tunity to spring out with an entreaty that 
theirs may be the honour and glory of 
issuing the next work from the pen of him 
who will assuredly head ‘the month’s sales.” 

Fortunately, however, great popularity 
did not come with Mr. Hall Caine’s first 
few books, for it is to be regretted that 
success has cast a malign influence upon 
his work. It is as if, after the great vogue 
of ‘The Manxman,” the author had be- 
come impressed by his immense public, 
and had endeavoured to be heard by all 
his admirers : the deplorable result is that 
ever since he has, so to speak, written at 
the-top of his voice. His zeal has outrun 
his discretion, and he has of deliberate 
purpose chosen subjects that would tax 
the powers of a Tolstoy. Thus, “The 
Christian,” which, kept within bounds, 
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might have been a fine work, is little 
better than an ambitious failure. Mr. Hall 
Caine took for his subject the City of 
London—-greater scope no man could 
desire. But the man who would portray 
the life of a great town must study it 
earnestly. He who writes a story of 
Pompeii may be excused for minor errors 
in such matters as are known only to 
archeologists ; but he who presents a pic- 
ture of contemporary London must be 
accurate when writing of things with which 
the man round the corner is acquainted. 
I hold no brief for either calling, yet I 
resent the errors into which Mr. Hall 
Caine has fallen in the book in question 
when writing of the stage and the hospitals. 
“The Christian” is a study of the contrasts 
and antagonism between East and West, 
rich and poor, the power of which is 
marred by extravagance. Canon Wealthy, 
for instance, is the clergyman of the 
Pavilion melodrama; John Storm is neither 
man nor hero, and not overmuch a 
Christian—at best he is a ranting fanatic, 
at worst a madman; but Glory Quayle, 
with all her defects, is a delightful heroine. 
Full of vitality, of the ote de vivre, she is a 
woman to the core—the gem of the book. 
There is little that is agreeable to say of 
“The Eternal City.” I will not discuss 
the taste of the introduction of the Pontiff 
into the story; but I must bring against it 
the strongest indictment that can be urged 
against a work of fiction—it is dull. This 
novel also is melodrama incarnate ; and we 
have set before us the good hero, the 
repentant sinning woman, and the villain 
of “the time will come” order—all con- 
ventional types of the unreal. 

It is not pleasing to dwell upon the 
failure of a clever writer, and I turn with 
a sense of relief to the mention of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s earlier works. It is upon 
these that his ultimate reputation must 
rest. The first two may be coupled, for, 
as the author tells us, “ The Shadow of a 
Crime ” is an attempt to penetrate into the 
soul of a brave, unselfish, long-suffering 
man, and to lay bare the processes by 
which he raised himself to a great ‘height 
of self-sacrifice ; and “ A Son of Hagar’ is 
an attempt to penetrate into the soul of a 
bad man, and to lay bare the processes by 
which he is tempted to. his fall. Most 
readers, however, will ignore the psycho- 
logical studies, and will content themselves 
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with the admirable stories that are so skil- 
fully narrated. The plots of these books, 
as of all the tales written by Mr. Hall 
Caine, are very simple; indeed, it has been 
said that the central motive of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novels is almost invariably taken 
from the Bible: thus, ‘‘The Deemster ” is 
based upon the story of the Prodigal Son ; 
“The Bondman,” upon that of Esau and 
Jacob ; “The Scapegoat,” upon that of Eli 
and his sons ; “ The Manxman,” upon that 
of David and Uriah; and “The Eternal 
City,” upon that of Samson and Delilah. 

To judge from his writings, what Mr. 
Hall Caine sees most clearly in the world 
is passion. Sometimes it is legitimate, 
sometimes it is illicit, but his stories are 
usually built upon the foundation of a 
passionate tempest of love. The _half- 
educated girl who is betrayed or yields 
herself is usually a feature of his books. 
In “The Manxman” she throws herself at 
the head of the man she loves; in “The 
Christian” she yields herself to save her 
life when her lover's erotic passion has 
changed to the lust of murder; she oc- 
cupies a prominent place in “ The Eternal 
City.” Mr. Hall Caine has chosen various 
countries for his novels, but his real 
triumphs have been achieved with his 
stories of the Isle of Man. That was 
virgin soil for the writer of fiction, and the 
island, with its survival of quaint medizval 
customs, seems somehow the right back- 
ground for Mr. Hall Caine’s sombre, 
theatrical novels. “The Deemster” is an 
admirable work, but the thrilling and 
emotional ‘‘Manxman” is the author’s 
masterpiece, and by it he may well be 
content to stand or fall. 
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Our Army and its Catien, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Macmillan: 
ay to, by Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. Cornhill: 
ec. 
490 1.—The Genesis of Sherlock Holmes. Bookman: Feb. 
versus Real Home Defence, by Col. Lons- 
dale Hale. Nineteenth Century: Feb. 
Dr. C. Doyle's Place in Modern Literature, by 
R. Cromie. Twentieth Century: May. 
A Briti h Commando: . a by Captain 
P. Trevor. Strand: 
Unsigned Article on “ coer Boer War." 
hill: Sept. Athenaeum: Nov, 23. 
A Chat about Sherlock Holmes —_ A.C.D., by 
H. T. Peck. Independent: 
Unsigned Article on “ Sherlock “Holmes” at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Playgoer: Nov. 
A Souvenir of “‘ Sherlock Holmes” at the Lyceum. 
Playgoer: Nov. 15. 
Lyceum, “Sherlock ooo in Grein, J. T. 
Dramatic Criticism, p. 257. 
The Stolen Cigar Case, by A. Co—n D—le, in 
Harte, B., Condensed Novels, New Burlesques. 
A Pen Picture, by S. Dark. Crampton: Feb. 
Dr. i h Bell; } .F Real Sherlock Holmes, by 
Good Words : Mar. 
Juliari 
Mar. 


Corn- 


1902.— 


on “ The Great Boer War.” McClure : 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, by J. E. Hodder Williams. 
Bookman: A 


W. D. M on “ 7 War in South Africa." 
Westminster: May- Fb 
The ay and the ovelist, by Oswald Barron. 
Ancestor: Oct. 
“The Great Boer War." Atheneum: Oct. 25, 
1903.—On “ Adventures of Gerard.” Atheneum : Nov. 28. 





OTHING impresses us more at this 

time of the year than the extravagance 
so much more is produced than 
And out of all the 

and buds it is 
small fraction that arrive 
Very close is the analogy 


of nature ; 
is apparently needful. 

innumerable blossoms 
practically only a 
at maturity. 
that we may draw between the life of the 
natural world and the world of ideas. In 
spite of the praise which a generation, 
wearied with the plague of books, bestows 
on the man or woman who writes sparely 
and at long intervals, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the greatest authors have been 
the most prolific writers. They are great, 
not by virtue of quantity but by the quality 
of the fragments which have survived. 
have on my bookshelves De Quincey’s 
works in fourteen volumes; but nobody 
except literary folk reads anything by 
De Quincey now, save his “‘ Confessions of 
an Opium Eater.” Take Wordsworth’s 

“Prelude” and “ Excursion,” and consider 
the mass of unpoetical material of which 
they are composed, yet there are portions 
of both works which will live as long as our 
language. ‘These portions are embedded 
in the poems, and they came from the 
poet’s mind in tidal waves. They were 
occasional liftings up of the poetical spirit, 
but it was the long continued roll of the 
commonplace that made the occasional 
possible. The writer who waits for the 
tidal wave, before he puts pen to paper, 
will often wait in vain. 

In the case of many writers, it is the roll of 
the commonplace out of which the wave of 
thought and expression usually arises. The 
man who writes a great book is very often 
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he who has already written, or will again 
write, books ‘which are not books. What 
is true of authors is true also of their 
readers. In one year we read perhaps 
a hundred volumes, and we run through 
the columns of a thousand newspapers ; we 
hear lectures and sermons, we see plays 
acted, and we listen to scores of dull and 
brilliant conversations. What is the good 
of it all? For it is certainly the experience 
of most of us that only a few fragments 
have survived in our memories. A fine 
phrase here and there, a dramatic situation, 
the intonation of a voice, the impression of 
a style remains with us; but are these 
worth the trouble we have taken, the bore- 
dom we have suffered, the irritation we 
have experienced? Is not the man who 
has read only one book and fifty news- 
papers, who has only associated with one 
or two friends, better than we are? In 
most cases I think he is not. His frag- 
ments which have survived are necessarily 
on a lower range than ours. There has 
been less competition of ideas and im- 
pressions in his mind, and there is not 
with him the same sense of proportion. 
*‘A man should read only the best books,” 
is a copybook maxim, greatly in favour in 
academic circles, but those who do so seem 
gradually to lose a healthy appreciation of 
even those which have.a place on their list. 
Mr. George Moore has been publishing some 
“ Avowals” in the Pal/ Mall Magazine, 
and we see in him the type of man who 
will only be satisfied with perfection. 
He is not afraid to attack established 
reputations. “Tom Jones is only a 
seeming; it seems profound because it is 
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written flowingly, and I think success 
awaits everyone who writes flowingly.” The 
sentences of Scott “roll as easily as empty 
barrels ; the staves are beginning to fall out 
of ‘ Ivanhoe’ and ‘Rob Roy’—these novels 
roll no longer.” Thackeray “seems to have 
succeeded in awing our fathers and mothers, 
but we who see that Thackeray was not a 
great writer must not think our fathers and 
mothers stupid because they admired him.” 
Tennyson was “a man of mediocre 
intelligence.” And Dickens, “I have sat 
looking at the name Dickens, asking myself 
what I think about him, my mind a blank 

blank as the Sahara.” And so he goes 
on until we wonder what is left to us to 
admire. “The English novel began with 
Fielding and ended with Jane Austen.” 
This oracular utterance seems as easy to 
write and as true in statement as these of 
my own manufacture—“ English poetry 
began with Chaucer and ended with 
Edmund Spenser,” or “ English history 
began with the Battle of Waterloo and 
ended with the First Reform Bill.” Such 
sentences take one’s breath away, and this 
seems to be the sole object of many modern 
writers who affect paradox. The over 


development of the critical faculty appears 
to destroy in the owner the richer gift 
of appreciation which only comes through 
abandonment to all influences, good, bad, 


and commonplace. As far as memory is 
concerned a dull book will often leave its 
mark upon us longer than a brilliant one. 
The one bright bit in a dull book will be 
remembered when all the brilliant sayings 
in a lively book are forgotten, crowded out 
by one another. It is familiarity with the 
roll of the commonplace that whets our 
appreciation of the tidal wave of genius 
when it comes along. It is by no means 
the brilliant fragments in our reading which 
we always remember, and which become 
part of ourselves. More often it is those 
which have some relation to our own 
experience, while many, indeed, survive by 
some trick of memory which we cannot 
explain. A nonsense rhyme will sometimes 
haunt the mind of a doctor of literature 
more persistently than an epigram by 
Johnson or Coleridge. 

The man who has a retentive memory 
for fragments is usually a bore of the first 
magnitude ; he has a quotation ready for 
every emergency; he is a sufferer from 
mental indigestion. For the reading which 
has been properly digested has become a 
part of the man; it has entered into his 
style and habit of thought, so much so, 
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that to think, as he often does, that he has 
recollected nothing, is sometimes strong 
evidence that he has inwardly digested 
everything. The fragments which do 
survive in such a man’s mind have taken 
root in a richly-nourished soil of which they 
are the natural outgrowths. Dean Church 
in a time of great personal trouble said, 
“Tt seems to me that there is nothing 
equal to letting the Psalms fall on one’s 
ear till at last a verse seems to start into 
meaning, which it is sure to do in the end.” 
And it seems to me, sometimes, that if the 
only apparent reward of a whole year’s 
reading and thinking is that one great 
sentence or thought which filled a corner 
of our minds “ falls on our ear” in a time 
of difficulty or trouble and “starts into 
meaning,” the time has been well spent and 
the labour worth the doing. What has 
started the thought into meaning is often 
the result of the reading and thinking 
which we fancy has been without results. 
It is the law of the natural world working 
in the world of ideas. 


The same idea can be followed out in 
our relations with our fellow men. Out of 
the mass of social engagements and the 
crowd of new acquaintances which come in 
our way every year, how few survive in our 
memories. Would it not have been better 
for us to have led a quieter life, and have 
kept company with only a few chosen 
friends? Many people indeed avoid making 
acquaintances ; they pride themselves on 
their ability to select a few friends, and to be 
satisfied with no intermediate relationships. 
But in such a course of life they lose, 
I think, in a large degree, the genius for 
friendship, and the man with few friends 
suffers from the same disability as the man 
with a few books. The friends are either 
too much criticised or over-appreciated : 
they are not loved with that inevitability 
which is the reward of those who have 
stood the test of open competition. In 
order to love strongly and wisely ‘one 
individual it is almost necessary to have 
experimented with many acquaintances. 
The contact with acquaintances enables us 
to understand our friends. There are few 
persons who can stand successfully the 
ordeal of absolute devotion either as sub- 
jects or objects, and this applies especially 
in cases where the devotion is due to 
deliberate exclusion of other objects. When 
it comes as a survival, it partakes of that 
character of inevitability of which I have 
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already spoken. and the effect is somewhat 
different, but even then the benefits are 
seldom mutual. The young and enthusiastic 
person of both sexes in novels and 
in real life thinks naturally that first love is 
the most beautiful thing in the universe. 
But of course it is also the most inconstant 
and the most unintelligent form of love, 
and the majority of men and women will, 
I fancy, agree with me when I say that 
the most irresistible lovers are those who 
have already had some severe lessons in 
the art, or at any rate have had experience 
enough of life to understand a man or a 
woman’s feelings. Love is so often dis- 
figured by a sort of hopeless selfishness, 
especially in youth, and many young 
persons detect a sweeter sound in the 
words “I have never loved anybody else,” 
than in “TI love you better than any of the 
others.” But if they were wise they would 
understand the poor praise of the one 
speech and the fine compliment implied in 
the other. It is better to be a survival 
than an experiment, and this is as true in 
friendship as in the love between man and 
woman. 

The people who bewail the number of 
dull and uninteresting folk in the world 
and plead this as an excuse for their 
aloofness, are usually those who have little 
knowledge of human nature, and who are 
blind to everything except the surface 
qualities in character. Moreover, in order 
to appreciate interesting people, you must 
have realised Mr. Walter Pater’s saying 
that the way to perfection is through a 
series of disgusts. In order to obtain 
friendships which are worth the keeping, 
you must be constantly enriching the soil 
with new acquaintances. The law of 
nature is extravagance in production, 
and on this ground you can defend 
the London season, and the _ endless 
series of at-homes and social engage- 
ments of a man or woman of the 
world. 

I don’t believe in educating ourselves 
by means of “selections from British 
authors,” “gems from the poets,” or the 
“best prose passages.” We should read 
whatever we can lay our hands on, and the 
more we read, the finer and choicer will 
be the little volume of fragments which will 
then lie unpublished in our minds. 1am 
all for Bridget Elia’s example in the matter 
of education. “She was tumbled early, by 
accident or design, into a spacious closet 
of good old English reading without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will 
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upon that fair and wholesome pasturage.” 
Paraphrase that sentence to meet social 
life, and you have, “ She was tumbled early, 
by accident or design, into a wide circle 


_ of acquaintances of all classes, without 


much selection or prohibition, and browsed 
at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage.” The great evil of society, 
upper and middle class, is the tendency to 
move in sets, to mix only with selections 
from British peers and peeresses, gems 
from the military and naval profession, 
the best writers, or pickings from the 
money market or Stock Exchange. Nature 
abhors selections which are not arrived at 
by a process of exhaustion. 

I have heard one sad and lonely person 
say to another, “You are the only friend 
I have in the world,” and the person spoken 
to experiences a sort of satisfaction in 
occupying a position all by himself. But 
how much sweeter is the sound of the 
words, “You are the best friend I have 
in the world,” from the lips of the man 
or woman who has many. People are 
often only dull and uninteresting because 
we either do not know them, or because we 
ourselves are unable to draw out what is 
beautiful and interesting in them. There 
is an exquisite story, which belongs to the 
first century, and the scene of which is an 
Eastern town, where, in one of the public 
streets lay exposed the decaying body of a 
dead dog. First one and then another 
person looked at the remains, shuddered 
and passed on. Then a certain man came 
along, looked also, but did not shudder: 
there was nothing but pity and sympathy in 
the look of his countenance. ‘“ Look,” he 
said, to the nearest passer-by, ‘“‘ what pearls 
can exceed in beauty the teeth of that dog !” 
And when this was told to the people they 
said, “ That man must have been Jesus of 
Nazareth, for nobody else could have 
discovered any beauty in so repulsive 
an object.” 

It is indeed a great gift to have an insight 
into character. When we are most bored 
and irritated with acquaintances it is some- 
thing to have an ear or an eye sensitive to 
delicate fragments of character, so that when 
we think of these tiring acquaintances in 
after years, we have forgotten what was 
commonplace about them, and the things 
that were beautiful in their lives fall on our 
memory and start into meaning. Then 
indeed we are glad that we were extravagant 
in the matter of acquaintances : our volume 
of selections is so much finer and richer 
than it would otherwise have been. 
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There are indications that the average 
price of a daily newspaper will soon be 
one-halfpenny; there are similar indications 
that the price of even the best books 
will be sixpence. The latest newcomer at 
this popular price is Newman’s “ Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua,” and it comes out in this 
form almost exactly forty years after the 
date of original publication. It is not too 
much to say that the book then produced 
a profound change in the public mind con 
cerning the author. There is, I suppose, 
scarcely another instance in the history of 
literature in which the intention of the 
writer has been so fully and permanently 
realised. For nearly twenty years Dr. 
Newman had been an object of distrust and 
suspicion to the vast majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, a state of mind which at last 
found an eloquent voice in the person of 
Canon Kingsley. In all the great crises of 
his life Newman had a genius for patience ; 
he could wait for the right moment, and 
when he struck it was with unerring aim. 
Nor was it with mere argument that 
Newman decided to meet his adversaries. 
Conscious of the strength of his own case, 
he said to himself, “ I will give the world a 
simple statement of my own life and 
opinion, and leave the matter there.” And 
the story conquered by its transparent 
truthfulness, and by the subtle and fas- 
cinating way in which Newman breathed 
his own personality into his pages and gave 
them life. The book has probably made few 
converts to Roman Catholicism except in 
cases where the reader’s mind was already 
at the stage which Newman himself had 
reached in 1845. But it converted 
England to a belief in, and appreciation 
of, Newman. 

We seem to be far away in intellectual 
sympathy from the Oxford of which New- 
man writes in his early chapters. We 
discuss other questions, and we debate 
them with less sincerity and enthusiasm. 
The great weakness, as well as the still 
greater strength, of the Oxford movement, 
arose from the fact that it was a young 
man’s movement. It is this which has 
always given the subject a peculiar charm. 
“The wrecks of the movement,’ it has 
been very vividly said, “are on every 
shore.” Newman and Ward, Oakley and 
Manning, carried the Oxford principles to 
what still seem to many their logical con- 
clusions. Mark Pattison, touched for a 
short time by the infectious enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries, speedily passed out of 
the history of the movement, and was 
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twenty years after a contributor to “ Essays 
and Reviews.” James Anthony Froude, 
although his connection with the move- 
ment was slighter than Pattisons, never 
ceased to bewail its effects, and to the 
abandonment of what he called the religion 
of common sense, when everybody minded 
his own business, and never troubled him- 
self with profitless questions, whether his 
religion were true or not, he placed all the 
unsettlement and doubt of the last half 
century. He certainly did his best to 
repair his early errors, and to revenge him- 
self upon the saints (to the writing of whose 
lives he contributed), by devoting a great 
portion of his own life to the glorification 
of the English Reformation and to the 
not very savoury task of whitewashing King 
Henry the Eighth. 

We know also how powerfully the mind 
of the poet Clough was affected by the 
prevailing fever when he came into resi- 
dence in Oxford in 1837. “I am likea 
straw drawn up the chimney” he signifi- 
cantly said, and the experience coloured, 
and perhaps embittered, the. whole of his 
subsequent attitude to religion. Keble and 
Pusey, Gladstone and Church were among 
the few great men who remained faithful 
throughout their lives to the ideas of the 
movement. 

But the life and soul and the death of 
the movement was Newman himself. As 
one cannot think rightly of the Reformation 
without taking into account the vivid per- 
sonality of Luther, so in the Oxford Revival 
the not less vivid but more subtle influence 
of Newman meets one at every turn of 
the story. Those who followed him did 
so with almost passionate devotion, while 
those who were repelled by his opinions 
were fascinated by his personality. There 
was an element of mystery in him, so 
fascinating to the mind of the young, and, 
much as he mixed with and sympathised 
with mankind, he was always apart from 
them, in most respects a solitary figure. It 
is difficult to estimate the influence which 
Newman, alone among Roman Catholic 
converts, exercised for many years in 
the English Church long after his 
conversion. Of Manning, Faber, Ward, 
and other seceders, bitter words were 
constantly spoken, but of Newman the 
words of regret were always tender, and 
after the appearance of the “ Apologia ” he 
was frankly forgiven. The feeling towards 
him was similar to what we experience 
towards a member of our family who has 
made a false step in life, more through the 
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conduct of ourselves and others than his 
own fault. 


Charles Lamb once wrote an _ essay 
entitled ‘Old China,” which has, I doubt 
not, puzzled many who turned to its pages 
for information on a subject which was 
next their hearts. He began well from 
the point of view of the connoisseur by 
declaring that he had an almost feminine 
partiality for old china, but because he 
could not remember the date when he was 
first conscious of the beauty of china jars 
and saucers, of the little figures who floated 
about “uncircumscribed by any element, 
in that world before perspective—a china 
tea cup,” he was speedily switched off into 
a dissertation on early memories, the 
pleasures of poverty, and Bridget’s struggles 
at pit doors. ‘he connoisseur at once 
decides that Mr. Charles Lamb was not a 
clear thinker, at least on china. As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer said of Carlyle, “ he either 
could not or would not think coherently— 
never set out from premises and reasoned 
his way to conclusions,” and therefore on 
china, Lamb, though intensely readable, 
is not to be taken into account. So with 
the recollections of Lamb in my mind I 
was filled with suspicion when a little book 
entitled “Chats on English China,” by 
Mr. Arthur Hayden (‘T. Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square, E.C., Price §5s.), was 
brought under my notice. Is Mr. Hayden 


going to tell me_ stories of his own 
past, or is he able to enlighten 
me on the quality and value of the 
few cups and saucers which I am 


in the habit of showing to my visitors 
after they have looked through the family 
albums, and perused my collections of 
picture-postcards ? That was the question 
I asked myself. There is no doubt about 
the answer. Mr. Hayden keeps closely to 
his subject. Moreover, he is not only 
coherent, he is eminently readable, and he 
is not blind to the enjoyment which may be 
obtained, not only from the possession, but 
also from the sale, of old china. His volume 
is enriched with a delightful collection of 
illustrations, and he appeals to the com- 
mercial instinct within us by suggestive lists 
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of recent sale prices. He tells us the stories 
of Old Derby, Chelsea China, Bow China, 
Old Worcester, and all the celebrated 
manufactories of the eighteenth-century. 
And there are in his book ‘little human 
touches here and there, which give vitality 
to his narrative. After remarking on the 
frequency of the rose on Lowestoft ware, he 
yoes on, “ The French artist who, by your 
leave, ladies, painted red roses and twined 
chains of rosy wreaths, who put smiles and 
sunshine with his artful brush on to your 
tea-services, had a very aching heart at the 
end of the journey. Fate herself twined a 
chain of grey roses forhim. He was blind 
and poor. In his old age he laboured, a 
broken-down old man, in the heat of the 
sun. A couple of donkeys given to him 
out of charity enabled him to bring water 
into Lowestoft. A beggar, he would slake 
a beggar’s thirst. ‘Wreaths of roses’—there 
is something gruesome in the sound of the 
words. Handle your china cups with more 
tenderness, human lives have gone to the 
making of them. The white-hot furnace 
and the minute brush mark of your rose 
petal turned a man’s day to dark night. 
Roses and wreaths of roses, and behind 
them all—tears.” 

It is quite a relief after this meditation 
to discover later on in the book, that when 
we handle a Wedgwood vase we can do so 
with pleasanter recollections. For in the 
inscription on Josiah Wedgwood’s monu- 
ment in S:oke-on-Trent we read that he 
“converted a rude and _inconsiderable 
manufacture into an elegant art, and an 
important part of national commerce.” 
Behind all this was it also tears? On the 
contrary, for the inscription goes on: 
“By these services to his country he 
aquired an ample fortune, which he blame- 
lessly and reasonably enjoyed.” Handle, 
I say, your Wedgwood cup with tender- 
ness: blameless and reasonable enjoyment 
resulted to the worker from its making. 
This kind of spirit is, we may fairly say, 
the genius of old china. The book should 
find its way into every drawing room which 
is decorated with these little lawless azure- 
tinctured grotesques, and if it does not 
teach the owner of doubtful china wisdom, 
it will at least endue him with modesty. 
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